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form them that ‘it exhibits in strong colors the 
morbid spirit of that false and fanatical phi- 
lanthropy, which is at work in. the Northern 
States, and to some extent in the Southern,’ 
Gentlemen, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned in the matter, [ feel no disposition to 
take exceptions to any epithets which you 
may see fit to apply to me or my writings. A 
humble son of New-England—a tiller of her 
rugged soil, and a companion of her unosten- 
tatious yeomanry—it matters little, in any 


| personal consideration of the subjeet, whether 


the voice of praise or opprobium reaches me 
from beyond the narrow limits of my immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 

But, when I find my opinions quoted as the 
sentiment of New-England, and then denoun- 
ced as dangerous, ‘false and fanatical; and es- 
pecially when I see them made the occasion 
of earnest appeals to the prejudices and sec- 
tional jealousies of the South, it becomes me 
to endeavor to establish their truth, and de- 
fend them from illegitimate influences and un- 
just suspicions. Mis 

In the first place, then, let me say, that if it 
be criminal to publicly express ® belief that it 
is in the power of the slave States to emanci- 
pate their slaves, with profit and safety to 
themselves, and that such is thei immediate 
duty, a majority of the people of New-England 
are wholly guiltless. Of course, all are nom- 


inally opposed to slavery ; but upon the little 
band of ALviuvuuisi siivaru Lue 


the slave-holder be directed; for they are the 
agitators of whom you complain—men who 
are acting under a solemn conviction of duty, 
and who are bending every energy of their 
minds to the accomplishment of their object. 
And that object—Is THE OVERTHROW OF 
Sravery in tHE Unitrep Srares, By sucn 


| means ONLY as are sanctioned BY LAW, HU- 


MANITY AND RELIGION. 
I shall endeavor, gentlemen, as briefly as 
may be, to give you some of our reasons for 


| opposing slavery and seeking its abolition; and 


Secondly, To explain our mode of opera- 
tion: to disclose our plan of emancipation, 


| fully and entirely. We wish to do nothing 


darkly—frank republicans, we acknowledge 
no double-dealing. 

At this busy season of the year, I cannot 
but regret that I have not leisure for such a 
deliberate examination of the subject as even 
My remarks, 
penned in the intervals of labor, must neces- 
sarily be brief and wanting in coherence. 

We seek the abolishment of Slavery— 


4. 
Gop. 

In your paper of the 2d of 7th mo. the same 
in which you denounce the ‘false and fanatic- 
al philanthropy’ of Abolitionists, you avow 
yourselves members of the Bible Saciety, and 
bestow warm and deserved encomiums on the 
‘truly pious umdertaking of sending the T'ruth 
among all nations.’ 

You, therefore, gentlemen, whatever others 


Because it is contrary to the Law of 


I endeavor to sustain my first great reason for 
opposing Slavery by a reference to the vol- 
| ume of Inspiration. 


‘Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you do ye even so to them.’ 
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{From the Essex (Salem) Register.] 


WHITTIER’S REPLY 


To the Editors of the Jeffersonian and Times, | 











‘ Wherefore now let the fear of the Lord be upon 
you, take heed and do it; for there is no iniquity with 
the Lord, nor respect of persons.’ 

‘Js not this the fast that I have chosen? 





| 


To loose 


| the bands of wickedness—to undo the heavy burdens 
~ | and let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 


yoke?’ 
| ‘Ifaman 
| thief shall die.’ 
' 


yersons.’ : 


may do, will not accuse me of ‘ fanaticism,’ if 


be found stealing any of his brethren— 
i hi 0 eth hi that 
and maketh merchandise of him, or sellet im, tha 


‘ Of a truth, I perceive that God is no respecter of 


‘ And he that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if 


suit of happiness.’—Dec. of Ind, from the pen of 
Tuos. JEFFERSON, 


In this general and unqualified Declaration, 
on the 4th of July, 1776, all the people of the 
United States, without distinction of color, 


highest sovereign capacity. 
For more than half a century we have open- 
ly violated that solemn Declaration. 


3. Because it renders nugatory the other- 
wise beneficial example of our free institutions, 
and exposes us to the scorn and reproach of the 
liberal and enlightened of other nations. 


‘Chains clank and groans echo arornd the walls of 
theif spotless Congress.’—Francis Jeffrey. 

‘Man to be possessed by man!—«man to be made 
property of !—The image of the Deity to be put under 
the yoke! Let these usurpers show us their title 
deeds! ’— Simon Bolivar. 

‘When I am indulging in my views of American 
prospects and American liberty, it is mortifying to be 
told that in that very country a large portion of the 
people are slaves! Itis a dark spot-on the face of the 
nation. Such a state of things cannot always exist.’— 
Lafayette. : 

‘I deem it right to raise my humble voice to con- 
vince the citizens of America thal the slaveholding 
states are held in abomination by all those whose opin- 
ton ought to be valuable. Man is the property of man 
in about one half of the American States: Jet them 
not therefore dare to prate of their institutions or of 
their national freedom, while they*hold their fellow- 
ihe in bondage ! or alt men te * >) Fgh oie ushtc ya 
ease ee aed UE Staves, 1 -the most despic- 





Hatiemas OT | able. He isa political hypocrite of the very worst de- 


scription. The friends of humanity and liberty in 
Europe should join in one universal cry of SHAME on 
the American slaveholders! ‘ Base wretches !’ should 


profane the temple of national freedom—the sacred 
fane of republican rites, with the presence and the suf- 
ferings of human beings’ in CHAINS and sLAvERY!?’ 
— Duniel O’ Connell. 

4. Because it subjects one portion of our 
American brethren to the unrestrained violence 
and unholy passions of another. 


support a cloud of witnesses—a host of incon- 
trovertible, damning facts—the legitimate re- 
sults of a system whose tendency is to harden 
and deprave the heart. But I will not de- 
scend to particulars. I am willing to believe 
that the majority of the masters of your section 
of the country are disposed to treat their un- 
fortunate slaves with kindness. But where 
the dreadful privilege of slave-holding is ex- 
tended to all, in every neighborhood, there 
must be individuals whose cupidity is unre- 
strained by any principle of hunanity—whose 
lusts are fiercely indulged—whose fearful 
power over the bodies, nay, may I not say, the 
souls of their victims is daily andhourly abused. 

Will the evidence of your own Jerrerson, 
on this point, be adinissible ? 

‘ The whole commerce between mager and slave is a 
the 
most unremitting despotism on the me part and de- 
grading submission on the other. Jar childrea see 
this, and learn to imitate it. The pent storms—the 
child looks on—catches the lineamens of wrath—puts 


perpetual exercise of the most boisteras passions : 





we shout in chorus—‘ base wretches! how dare you | 


Here, gentlemen, I might summon to my | 





were proclaimed Free, by the delegates of! give or withhold their testimony ? 
the people of those States assembled in their | 


| jealousies, creates of necessity a struggle be- 
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| 
| 
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on the same airs in the circle of smaler slaves, gives | 


loose to the worst of passions :—and hus nursed, edu- | 


cuted and duily exercised in tyranny, cannot fail to be 
stamped by it with odious peculiaities The man 
must be a prodigy who can retain hismorals and man- 
ners undepraved by such circumstaces.’—Notes on 
Virginia, p. 241. 

‘ I] n’ esiste a’ la verite aucune Joi ji protege I’ es- 
clave le mauvais traietment du mare, says Achille 
Murat, himself a Floridian slavehaler, in his late 
work on the U. 8. 

Gentlemen, is not this true’ Does there 
exist even in Virginia any lav limiting the 
punishment of a slave! Are thre any bounds 
prescribed, beyond which the rutal—the re- 
vengeful—the intoxicated slavemaster, acting 
in the double capacity of judg aud execu- 
tioner, cannot pass ? 

You will, perhaps, tell me tht the general 


| their own class in the free states, and as the 
i , j 


} 


withstanding.’—2 Beevard’s Dig. 242. 
S hi — aenaee ‘. Seruan? | 
Is not this offering a reward for perjury? | 
And what shall we think of that misnamed | 
Court of Justice, where it is optional with 
the witnesses, in a case of life and death, to 


5. Beeause it induces dangerous sectional 


tween the opposing interests of free and slave 
labor, and threatens the integrity of the Union. 

That sectional jealousies do exist, the tone 
of your paper, gentlemen, is of itself an evi- 
dence, it indeed any were needed, T'he mor- 
al sentiment of the free States is against sla- 
very. ‘The expression of that sentument has 
irritated the South. The freeman has declar- 
ed his unwillingness that his labor should be 
reduced to a level with that of slaves. Harsh 
epithets and harsh threats have been freely 





| exchanged, until the beautiful Potomac, wher- 
ever it winds its way to the ocean, has become } 


the dividing line, not of territory only, but of 
feeling-—interest—national pride: a moral di- 
vision. 

The Tariff policy has saved the free States 
from the ruin of embargo and non-intercourse 
—from the prostration of suspended commerce, 
and the canker of emigration. On the other 
hand the slave States have uniformly denoun- 
ced it as ruinous and oppressive to their pecu- 


occur PPS. CS ae ae 

W hat shook the pillarsof the Union when 
the Missouri question was agitated? What, 
but a few months ago arrayed in arms a State 
against the Union, and the Union against a 
State ? 

From Maine to Florida, gentlemen, the an- 
swer must be the same—S.avery. 


6. Because of us pernicious influence upon 
national wealth and prosperity. 

Political Economy has been the peculiar 
study of Virginia. But there are some im- 
portant truths connected with this science 
which she has hitherto overlooked or wanton- 
ly disregarded. 

Population increasing with the means of 
subsistence, is a fair test of national wealth. 

By reference to the several censuses of the 
United States it will be seen that the white 
population increases nearly twice as fast in 
States where there are few or no slaves, as in 
the slave States. 

Again. In the latter States the slave pop- 
ulation has increased twice as fast as the 
white. Let us take for example the period of 
20 years, from 1790 to 1810, and compare the 
increase of the two classes in three of the 
southern States. 

Maryland, Whites 13 percent. Black 31. 

Virginia, Whites 24 do Black 38. 

N.Carolina, Whites 30 = do Black 70. 

‘The causes of this disproportionate increase, 
so inimical to the true interests of the country, 
are very manifest. 

A large proportion of the free inhabitants 
of the U. States are dependent upon their la- 
bor for subsistence. The forced, unnatural 
system of slavery in some of the States renders 
the demand for free laborers les*urgent—they | 
are not so readily and abundantly supplied | 
with the means of subsistence, as those of 


necessaries of life diminish, population also | 
diminishes. 

There is yet another cause for the decline 
of the white population. In the free States 
labor is reputable. The statesman, whose 
eloquence has electrified a nation, does not 
disdain in the intervals of the public service 
to handle the axe andthe hoe. Andthe woman | 
whose beauty, talents and accomplishments | 
have won the admiration of all, deems it no | 
degradation to ‘look well to her household.’ 





the slaves, it visibly declinedj—the once fer- 
tile fields became pastures, and the inhabitants 
of that garden of the world were dependent 
upon foreign nations for the necessaries of 
life. The beautiful villages, once peopled by 
free contented laborers, became tenantless, 
and, over the waste of solitude we see here 
and there, at weary distances, the palaces of 
the master, contrasting painfully with the 
wretched cottages and subterranean cells of 
the slave. In speaking of the extraordinary 
fertility of the soil in the early times of the 
Republic, Pliny, enquires, ‘What was the 
cause of these abundant harvests? It was 
this—that men of rank employed themselves 
in the culture of the fields ; whereas now it is 
loftto wretches loaded with fetters, who carry 
in their countenances the shameful evidence’ 


| of their slavery.’ 


And what was.true in the days of the Ro- 
man, is now written legibly upon the soil of: 
your own Virginia. A traveller in your State, 
in contemplating the decline of its agriculture, ' 
her get y remarked that, ‘if the miserable 
condition of the negro had left his mind for 
reflection, he would laugh in his chains to see 
how slavery has stricken the land with ugli-’ 
ness, 

Is the rapid increase of a population of 
slaves in itself no evil ? In all the slave states 


the increase of the clavesis vastly more fapid 
than that of the whites or free blacks. "When 


we recollect that they are under no natural or 
moral restraint—careless of providing food or 
clothing for themselves or their children ;— 
when too, we consider that they are raised, as 
an article of profitable traffic like the cattle of 
New-England and the hogs of Kentucky,— 
that it is a matter of interest—of dollars and 
cents—to the master, that they should multiply 
as fast as possible,—there is surely nothing at 
all surprising in the increase of their numbers. 
Would to Heaven, there were also nothing 
alarming ! 

7. Because, by the terms of the National 
compact, the free and the slave States are alike 
involved in the guilt of maintaining slavery, 
and the citizens of the former are liable at any 
mament lo be called upon to aid the latter in 
suppressing at the pownt of the bayonet the in- 
surrections of the slaves. 


Slavery is at the best an unnatural state. 
And Nature, when her eternal principles are 
violated, is perpetually struggling to restore 
them to their first estate. 

All history, ancient and modern, is full of 
warning on this point. Need I refer to the 
many reyolts of the Roman and Grecian slaves 
—the bloody insurrection of Etruria—the hor- 
rible servile wars of Sicily and Capua? Or 
to come down to later times, to France in the 
14th century—Germany in the 16th—to Malta 
in the last? Need I call to mind the untold 
diorrors of St. Domingo,when that island, under 
the curse of its servile war, glowed redly in 
the view of Earth and Heaven—an open Hell! 
Have our own peculiar warnings gone by un- 
heeded—the frequent slave insurrections of 
the South? One horrible tragedy, gentlemen, 
must be still fresh in your recollection— 
Southampton, with its fired dwellings and 
ghastly dead!—Southampton, with its dread- 
ful associations, of the death-struggle with 
the insurgents—the groans of the tortured ne- 
groes—-the lamentations of the surviving whites 
over woman in her innocence and beauty, and 
childhood, and hoary age! 

‘ The hour of emancipation,’ said Thomas Jefferson, 
‘is advancing in the march of time. It willeome. If 
not brought on by the generous energy of our own 
minds, it will come by the bloody process of St Do- 
mingo !’ 

To the just and prophetic language of your 
own great statesman, I have but a few words 





ants to be ™ Richmond, (Va, } he be found in his bands, be shall surely be put to we! —— tanga | ia; Dal saya eee cage: ene to add. ‘They shall be those of truth and so- 
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t cannot vl A rend has handed me a late seme 0 F aiietiiey es fallin ssl the laws of Nature and of | that law for the murder of ther slaves? If| Carolinian to labor, with his hands, side by | of the country, as a great evil, moral and pos 

vine 10 838 woh piling yen : ei ae hed shy Muliens.” ro you examine your judicial repots you will find | side with the low, despised, miserable black | litical. An evil, whichif left to itself for even. 

n, July %% 7°* *“aphiet, which | have recently pu * 4 é 

enna 


the wilful murder of a slave decied to be only 
a trespass! Virginia Reports,vol. y. p. 484, 
Harris versus Nichols. 

It indeed argues well for Viyinian pride of 


The fundamental principle of all equal and 
| just law is contained in the following extract 
‘from Blackstone’s Com. Introduction, Sec. 2. 


‘The rights which God and Nature have establish- 


man. Wretched must be the condition of the | a few years longer, will give the entire South 
poorer classes of whites in aslaveholding com- | into the hands of the blacks. 

munity! Compelled to perform the despised | The terms of the National compact compel 
offices of the slave, they can hardly rise above us to consider more than two millions of our 


he subject of SuavEeRy. 

From an occasional perusal of your paper, I 
‘ave formed a favorable opinion of your tal- 
‘nts and independence. Compelled to dissent 


5 years of age: 
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The ‘accursed Tariff’ has no sooner ceased| Has the pas ‘nfant child forfeited its un- | In Georgia and North Carolia the murder | those engaged in mercantile affairs, the pro- | can make void or put aside .the ordinance of 

on Teen to be the stone of stumbling and the rock of | Above all, has nis in Y of a slave is tolerated and justifd by law, pro- | fessional classes, and a very few moneyed , the living God, and the eternal laws of Nature. 

, UNDER®- offence, than the ‘Abolition doctrines of the| alienable right: be no act of the innocent } vided that in the opinion of theourt, he died | iclers, are working men and women. If that, We therefore hold it to be the duty of the 
northern enthusiasts, as you are pleased to} Surely it can ¢ of moderate correction’ ! 


child of the South were equally employed (and sla- people of the slaveholding states to begin the 


‘erm the doctrines of your own JEFFERSON, 
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work of Emancipation sow. That any delay 
must be dangerous to themselves in time and 
eternity, and full of injustice to their slaves and 
to their brethren of the free States. 

Because the slave has never forfeited his 
right to freedom, and the continuance of his 
servitude is a continuance of robbery ; and be- 
cause, in the event of a servile war, the people 
of the free states would be called upon to take 
@ part in its unutterable horrors. 

New England would obey that call, for she 
will abide unto death by the Constitution of 
the land. Yet, what must be the feelings of 
her citizens, while engaged in hunting down 
like wild beasts their fellow men—brutal and 
black it may be, but still oppressed, suffering 
human beings, struggling madly and desper- 
ately for their liberty, if they feel and know 
that the necessity of so doing, has resulted 
from a blind fatuity on the part of the oppres- 
sor,—a reckless disregard of the warnings of 
Earth and Heayen—an obstinate perseverance 
dn a system founded and sustained by Robbery 
and Wrong ? 

All wars are horrible—wicked—inexcusa- 
ble—and truly and solemnly has Jrrrerson 
himself said that, in a contest of this kind, be- 
tween the slave and the master, ‘the Jbmghty 
has no attribute which could take side with us.’ 

Understand us, gentlemen. We only ask 
to have the fearful necessity taken away from 
us of sustaining the wretched policy of Slave- 
ry, by moral influence or pliysical force. We 
ask alone to be allowed to wash our hands of 
the blood of millions of your fellow beings, 
the cry of whom is rising up as aswift witness 
‘unto God against us, 

8. Because all the facts connected with the 


subject warrant us in a most confident belief 


that a speedy and general emancipation might 
be made with entire safety, and that the conse- 
quences of such an emancipation would be 
highly beneficial to the planters of the South. 

Awful as may be their estimate in time and 
eternity, I will not, gentlemen, dwell upon the 
priceless benefits of a conscience at rest,—a 
soul redeemed from the all-polluting influences 
of slavery, and against which the cry of the 
laborer whose hire has been kept back by 
fraud does not ascend. Nor will [ rest the 
defence of my position upon the fact that it 
can never be unsafe to obey the commands of 
God. 
ments of ‘fanatics’ and ‘enthusiasts,’ melting 
away like frost,work in the glorious sunshine 
of expediency and utility. In the light of these 
modern luminaries, then, let us reason together. 

A long and careful examination of the sub- 
sect, will I think fully justify me in advancing 
this general proposition. 

Wherever, whether in Europe, the East 
and West Indies, South America, or in our 
own country, a fair -xperiment has been made 
of the comparative expense of free and slave 
labor, the result has uniformly been favorable 
to the former.* 

Here, gentlemen, the issue is tendered. 
Standing on your own ground of expediency, 
I am ready to defend my position. 

I pass from the utility to the safety of Eman- 


cipation. And here, gentiemes, I shall prob- 
ably be ruct in vue Ou set with your evpposed 


consequences—bloodshed—rapine—-promiscu- 
ous massacre ! 

The racrs gentlemen! In God’s name 
bring out your racrs. If slavery is to cast 
over the prosperity of our country the thick 
shadow of an everlasting curse, because eman- 
cipation is dreaded as a remedy worse than 
the disease itself, let us know the real grounds 
of your fear. 

Do you find them in the emancipation of 
the South American Republics? In Hayti? 
In the partial experiments of some of the 
West India Islands? Does History, ancient 
or modern, justify your fears! Can you find 
any excuse for them in the nature of the hu- 
man mind, every where maddened by injury 
and capciliated by kindness 2? No, gentlemen, 
the dangers of Suavery are manifest and real 
—all History lies open for your warning. 
But the dangers of Emancipation, of ‘doing 
justly and loving mercy,’ exist only in your 
own imaginations. You canuot produce one 
fact in corroboration of your fears. You can- 
not point to the stain of a single drop of any 
master’s blood shed by the slave he has eman- 
cipated. 

I have now given some of our reasons for 
opposing slavery. In my next letter I shall 
explain our method of opposition, and, I trust, 
[ shall be able to show, that there is nothing 
‘fanatical,’ nothing ‘unconstitutional,’ and 
nothing unchristian in that method. 

In the mean time, Gentlemen, I am your 
friend and we!l wisher, 

JOUN G. WHITTIER. 

Haverhill, (Mass.) 22d. 7th Mo. 1833. 

“See Brougham’s Colonial Policy. Hodgdon’s 
Letter to Jean Baptiste Say. Walch’s Brazil. Offi- 
cial Letter of Hon. Mr Ward, from Mexico. Dr 
Dickson's Mitigation of Slavery. Franklin on the 
Peopling of Countries. Ramsay’s Essay—Botham’s 
Sugar Cultivation in Batavia. Marsden’s History of 
Sumatra. Coxe’s Travels. Dr Anderson’s Ohserva- 
tions on Slavery. Storch’s Political Economy. Ad- 
am Smith. J. Jeremies’ Essays. Humbolt’s Tiav- 


els, &c. &e, 


A LEADER PROPOSED. 


Brother Crosby, of the Baptist Repository, 
exceedingly ‘ regrets that so good a cause is in 
no better hands’ than those of brother Denni- 
son, of the Emancipator! Really! Hew long 
has it been that brother Crosby has considered 
the cause of immediate emancipatign a ‘ cood 
one.” Brother Crosby has expressed no regrets 
that the cause of gradual emancipation as ad- 
vocated by himself, should ‘be in no better 
hands’ than unrepenting slaveholders !—We 
fregret’ that the ‘regrets’ of brother Crosby 
should be so idly directed. Why does he not 
‘regret’ that immediate emancipation should 
not be substituted for his ‘gradual emancipa- 
tion and colonization’—and thus save oceans 
of tears? Is he willing to regard ‘ facts and 
reasonings’ to prove the safety of immediate 
emancipation ? 
his brethren wrongfully by asserting, without 
and against proof, that they 
and threats’? Would or would not brother 
Crosby ‘regret’ to have all the people of the 
United States convinced ‘to day,’ that eman- 
cipation is an iuimediate and practicable duty ? 
Is he willing to be convinced himself? 

In whose hands would brother Crosby wish 
to entrust the ‘ rood cause’ of immediate eman- 
cipation? Mr. Garrison, who first roused the 


These are the old and common argu- | 


Or will he cease to accuse | 


use only ‘rant | 


| nation to its importance, finds no favor with | 


him. Our humble selves are in little better 
‘favor. Is he better pleased with President 
| Storrs, Professors Green and Wright? Will 
he sustain Rev. S.S. Jocelyn, or any other 
open advocate of the ‘good cause’? Is it so, 
that ‘a good cause’ finds no trust-worthy sup- 
porters? Let, then, brother Crosby gird on 
the armor, and take the lead. We will sup- 
| port and follow him. Come brother ! No 
pSnghing, The ‘cause is good.’ You ‘re- 
| 


gret’ the want of better leaders. Lead on i 
Lead on!—Genius of Temperance. 
EE 
SLAVERY RECORD. 
| FACTS! FACTS!! 
{>> The followingistatements are extract- 
| ed from an editorial article in the Lowell Ob- 
| server: 
| We have been among the slaves at the 
| South. We took pains to make discoveries in 
| 


TS 














respect to the evils of slavery. We formed | 
our sentiments on the subject of the cruelties 
exercised towards the slave from having wit- | 
nessed them. We now affirm, that we never 

saw a man, who had never been at the South, 

who thought as much of the cruelties practiced 

on the slaves, as we know to be a fact. 

‘A slave whom [| loved for his kindness and 
the amiableness of his disposition, and who be- 
longed to the family where I resided, happen- 
ed to stay out fifleen minutes longer than he 
had permission to stay. It was a mistake—it 
was unintentional. But what was the penalty ? 
He was sent to the house of correction with 
the order that he should have thirty lashes upon 
his naked body with a knolled rope!!! He 
was brought home and laid down in the stoop, 
in the back of the house, in the sun, upon the 
floor. And there lhe lay, with more the ap- 
pearance of a rotten carcass thana living man, 
for four days before he could do more than 
move. And who was this inhuman being 
calling God’s property his own, and using it 
as he would not have dared to use a beast ? 
You may say he was a tiger—one of the more 
wicked sort, and that we must not judge others 
by him. He was a professor of that religion 
which will pour upon the willing slaveholder the 
retribution due to his sin. 

‘We wish to mention another fact, which our 
own eyes saw and our own ears heard. We 
were called to evening prayers. The family 
assembled around the altar of their accustom- 
ed devotions. There was one female slave 
present, who belonged to another master, but 
who had been hired for the day and tarried to 
attend family worship. The precious bible 
was opened, and nearly half a chapter had 
been read, when the eye of the master, who 
was reading, observed that the new female 
servant, instead of being seated like his own 
slaves, flat upon the floor, was standing in a 
stooping posture upon her feet. He told her 
to sit down on the floor. She said it was not 
her custom at home. He ordered her again 
to do it. She replied that her master did not 


require it. Irritated by this answer, he re- 
peatedly struck her Upum te n--a wie wie 


very Bible he held in his hand. And, not 
content with this, he seized his cane and caned 
her down stairs most unmercifully. He then 
returned to resume his profane work, but we 
need not say thatall the family were not there. 
Do you ask again, who was this wicked man ? 
He was a professor of religion!!! He fre- 
quently taught his slaves, or tried to teach 





them, but of what possible use were the in- 
structions of sucha man? Religion! how art ! 
thou cursed by those who while they wear | 
the livery of the Prince of darkness, claim | 
affinity with thee! 

‘We have a multitude of facts of a similar 
kind. We have seen the mature child wrest- 
ed from its parent and sold unto another mas- 
ter. We have seen—what? abominations 
that ought to cover with shame and confusion 
the fuce of this whole nation! 

‘In a single State, more than 3,000 persons 
are sold as slaves annually by their mercenary 
fathers! The female slave, if the God of na- 
ture created her with proper graces, must 
submit to the foul embrace of her owner or of 
his son! 

‘Many plantations are stocked by the mas- 
ter with slaves of his own ungodly begetting ! 
We could tell tales, were it seemly, which 
would make many a heart ache and bleed with 
sympathy !’ 





SUSPECTED KIDNAPPING. 

Counsellor de Lacy brought up to the Po- 
lice Office a boy of color, in order to have an | 
inquiry instituted into the circumstances, in 
which he was found, being removed from the | 
city. ‘I'he boy was seen on board the Amboy | 
steain boat going from this to Philadelphia in | 
company of a man named Jerry Balls, some | 
tine back a soldier and lately in the employ- | 
ment of Mr. Phillip Earl. Some of the pas- | 
sengers on board the steamboat noticed that | 
Balls paid the boy extraordinary attention, 
frequently giving him candies and sweet things | 
to eat, which created some suspicion in their 
minds, and induced them to make inquiries 
from Balls relative to where he was taking the 
boy. Balls in reply presented a certificate, pur- 
porting to be from the: boy’s mother, and wit- 
nessed by Mr. Earl, giving Balls permission to 
bring the boy ‘ toan uncle of his ( Balls)’ in Del- 
aware, thirty-seven miles from Philadelphia, 
or to any other place he might think beneficial | 
for the boy’s welfare.’ The certificate also | 
stated the boy was 13 years of age and ac- | 
compained Balls with his own consent. The | 
passengers on board the steamboat consider- | 
ed all the circumstances attending the case | 
so very suspicious, particularly asthe boy was 
| apparently not more than nine years old in- 
|stead of twelve as stated in the certificate, | 
| 

| 





that they caused Balls to be detained and sub- 
'seribed 50 dollars which were offered Coun- 
sellor de Lacy, to prosecute an inquiry into | 
the affair. Mr. de Lacy undertook to sift the | 
matter to the bottom, and as a first step com- 
‘pared the name of Earl written as a witness 
| to the certificate, with Mr. Earl’s hand writing, 
and at once pronounced the certificate as far 
as regards his name to be a forgery. As Mr. 
_ Earl was not in town yesterday, a final inqui- 

ry into the affair was postponed. We wait 
the result with considerable anxiety.—M. Y. 
‘Journal of Commerce, : 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


[For the Liberator. ] 
ADDRESS TO MISS PRUDENCE CRANDALL. 


Heroic woman! Daring pioneer 





"In the great cause of mental liberty ! 


I bid thee God-speed |—-ouward-—onward—on ; 
The FALTHFUL FEW are pouring out their prayers, 
Day unto day, and night sreceeding night— 
Before a God whose ear if never shut, * 

When Justice calls or injsred Innocence— 

For thee and for thy cawe. Be firm. Be strong. 
Stand undismayed amid thy little band, 

Though arrant pride, anc prejudice, and scorn, 
Injustice foul, and monstrous tyranny, 

Have cast a blacker shade about thy way 

Than the grim wilderness which bent above 

Our pilgrim fathers ;—aml the serpent hiss 

Of malice and of a greet thine ear 

With baleful hate, aud deadly threatenings— 
Though men may weir no more the guise of sheep, 
But stand forth ‘ rav’niag wolves ’—fear not— 


| Be strong thy hands—thy spirit undismayed— 


For God is with thee—Hr will be thy stay— 


| And who opposes, da’es the MIGHTY ARM 


That will be raised tocrush him into dust— 
Yea, till the very atoms which had formed 
A body so inglorions will veil 

And hide themselves among the vilest clay, 
And be ashamed to nect the common light! 


Go—battle with the tyranny of men, 
And meet his fieree assailings Thou art based 
Upon a rock—the EYERLASTING TRUTH. 
Menrcy shall be thy shield, Justice thy helm, 
And o’er thy way TH” ETERNAL LOVE OF Gop 
Shall be a flaming banner! Let them pause— 
Thy persecutors—er they dare assail 
Jenovau’s panopry—and think of them, 
Who warred of erst in heaven—and sunk to hell. 


Let him who standeth high amid his peers, 
As the dark chief at Pandemonium stood, 
‘ By merit raised to that bad eminence ’— 
(His name need not be mentioned—for it stands 
So high upon THE SCROLL OF INFAMY, 
So deeply branded—that it may be read 
By him who runs) ponder these doom-breathed words— 
‘ Let him who standeth, take heed lest he fall,’ 
Those wicked men may flourish for awhile, 
£’en as ‘a green bay tree.’ Though high and strong 
Their haughty heads may wave, they have Lo root— 
And soon the very winds themselves have fanned 
The fires they nurtured and the clouds they draw-= 
Shall quicken into tempests, that will seathe 
And scorch the shameless boasters, till they lie 
With all their greenness withered, and their strength 
Departed as a shadow. But for once 
Could they just see the blackness of their hearts, 
Were their eyes turned within but one short hour, 
A negro skin would blind their palsied sense, 
And blackest Ethiop would seem fair as snow ; 
Their children, at the history of their deeds, 
Will wring their hands, and weep, and groan, and 
writhe, 
With bitter anguish at the humbling thought 
They ever had svth fathers. Christians, too, 
Will blush that followers of the blessed Lamb 
Have called men brethren, who have outraged thus, 
With mockery and perversion, every Jaw 
And precept of theSaviour. Such will be 
~ thaw — (St and the name they leave. 
There is within our land a subtle cheat 
That bears the name of CHARITY, and thus 
It may have won some honest men to think, 
The land of his nativity is not 
The negro’s NATIVE land, and that ’t is good, 
"Tis just—yea, ’t is most merciful, to win 
Or force him from his country, to the one 
*T is hollow all, 
And least of all its sins is hollowness— 
It walketh hand-in-hand with sLAVERy, 
And with hypocrisy to be admired, 
Talks of unloosing fetters. Let them look, 
Who wear the chain—or when they idly dream 
Of severed Jinks and lightly-broken bonds, 
The rivets will be stronger. Let them look— 
This modern Dagon standeth now, ’t is true, 
In a high place, mid honorable things, 
Wrapped in disguise, with a most cunning mask— 
But when the potent form of truth shall rise, 
And, strong in tke authority of Heaven, 
Confront the mosster, it will crumble down, 
And fall to atoms: or else, petrified, 
In all its huge deformity will stand 
A monument of everlasting shame, 
Unto the hands hat framed, the knees that bowed, 
The erring lips hat ever spoke it good. 


™ L 


From whence his sires were torn. 


The cause is brightening—A frie’s dawn is come. 
Yonder it glimmers on the dark grey East— 
The lovely morring star, the herald bright 
Of that all-perfet day, which soon will shine 
So equally o’erall, that none may mark 
The difference #f color; but to be 
Most kind to hin whose brow may wear a shade— 
That blessed da when Afrie’s injured sons 
And all her wee@ing daughters shall arise 
And weep no nore ; but cast the chain alike 


| From limb and pirit, and be doubly free. 
| Ps . ¢ > > ! . 
| Be quick, thou awning! speed, thou glorious day! 


Make haste! aise! For millions even now 
Are sitting in dath’s shadow without hope! 
Hasten !—ere worn out Patience shall expire ! 
ts aaide satesine ; 
Haste !—ere th festering iron of the soul 
Shall rust too éeply to be torn away ! 
Phe day is breking. Even now afar 
I see the latentglory. Trurn, the Sun, 
And blue-robe: Charity, and white-winged Peace, 
Have sent thei harbinger, that blessed star. 


| Shout with thaksgivings, long degraded ones! 


Leap, sons of srrow !—for your chains will fall! 
Yea, all our dak-browed sisters, shout for joy! 


Kind lifter-u of abject ignorance ! 

Heroic one !—"m proud to call thee friend. 

Blest worker long the hidden gems of mind! 

Thou wilt findliamonds, where the world had seen 

But clay or peble. Be the treasure thine, 

Thine to perf, and polish and make meet 

The long negleted gems, to set on high, 

E’en in the corts of God. Thus mayest thou win— 

And O, I knovihou wilt—as pure a name 

As ever lit theage of history. 

Long, long wi Afrie’s daughters call thee blest ! 

E’en when the sit beside their household fires 

And teach th¥eachings to their prattling babes 

Or lead their ¢ildren on, as they were led | 

Through the gen paths of knowledge. Even then 

Thy noble, we-earned name will ever be 

A Nation’s exeractrress. Thou shalt live, 

Carried withitheir bosoms, through the lapse 

Of passing ag: : and thy memory 

Shall be to Aiea an AMARANTH. 

Be of good c@age, then, and full of hope, 

And full of fats—for Gop 1s on THY sIDE! 
F. H. W. 


| 


Pomrrer,'t., Jury 14, 1833. 


| TOHEERING NEWS! 


| rose and said, J think this is calculated té cause 
|a discussion. 


fairly brought against an individual, to give 
him an opportunity of denying it, if he can. 
(Hear.) ‘ion ; 
| tous for discussion ; because we believe until 
that Society is put down, there will be no pro- 
gress made towards the abolition of slavery in 
the United States. (Hear, hear.) 
if Elliott Cresson wishes for discussion, we 


| son here. 
' doubtedly referred to the Virginia Legi 
) . . a : egislature— 
the Colonization Society. —Fd. Lib. . ciate 


{(= The following report of the proceed- 
ings of a public meeting in London, in which 
Mr. Garrison took a conspicuous part, will 
be read with deep interest. We copy from 


the London Patriot of June 19. 


Mr. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 
the Agent of the New-England Anti-Slavery 
Society, now on a mission to this country, 
opened a lecture upon the character of the 
American Colonization Society, on Monday, 
June 10, at the Rev. T. Price’s chapel, Dev- 
onshire-square. Mr. Elliott Cresson, the ac- 
credited Agent of the Colonization Society, 
being also in this country, had been previously 
challenged by the lecturer to meet him in pub- 
lic debate, and discuss the charges which he 
proposed to bring against that Society ; the 
challenge was not accepted. 
It was thought advisable to have a Chair- 
man for the om, 28 of securing order in the pro- 
ceedings, and Mr. James CRoprer, of Liver- 
pool, was called to that post. Mr. E. Cresson, 
and one or two of his friends, were in atten- 
dance. “si P 
The LECTURER opened by alluding (at 
the request of the Chairman) to the persecu- 
tions which he and his former partner, Mr. 
Lundy, had been subjected to, on account of 
their attachment to the cause of abolition. He 
himself had been maligned, threatened, and 
confined in prison, and so far had the malice 
of his enemies proceeded, that in Georgia a 
reward of five thousand dollars was offered for 
his body. He then proceeded to show that 
one-sixth part of the inhabitants of the United 
States were in a state of slavery, and that the 
American Colonization Society was not an 
abolition Society ; but, on the contrary, was 
established to guard slavery, which he under- 
took to prove by the evidence of its own re- 
ports—the language of its authorized organ— 
the speeches of its advocates and agents—the 
proceedings of its auxiliaries—and its whole 
character. The lecturer offered to prove sev- 
en propositions: the first was, ‘ That the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society was conceived, per- 
fected, and principally managed by those who 
} maintain a large portion of their own country- 
men as slaves and property.’ By a reference 
to the Vorth American Review, the African 
Repository, and other publications acknow!- 
edged by the Society, the lecturer showed that 
this Society originated in Virginia, and was 
tolerated and supported by Georgia, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and nearly all the slave 
States. In Louisiana a law had been passed, 
imposing a fine of 500 dollars upon any one 
who should teach a slave-child in a Sabbath- 
school, and the penalty of death for the second 
offence. The Society was established in 1816, 
and secresy was enjoined on all its proceedings, 
which injunction, a recent circular says, is not 
yet removed.* A charge having been brought 
against it, that it was calculated to interfere 
with and destroy slavery, the managers refer- 
red with pride to the fact, that three-fourths 
of their body consisted of slaveholders: and 
an objection having been started that the So- 


prenerty. the managers replied, ‘If this had 
been true, they would never, slavenuiders as 


ciety was secretly undermining the rights of 


. + en 
will have a meeting for that dy 8 = We 
ear, 


— = ret ome to say. 

r. son’s Friend.—T hat is 

is to be allowed to speak—as far te en be 
ing chooses. 7, 
Chairman.—If he admits this Charge ty 
the fact, it is done with; there is pn be 
for further discussion on that point, 
Mr. Richard Ball.—l appeal to the Chair 
if there should be an address given 
the present occasion, I should claim a ti = 
to reply, and so discussion would be inevitahj 
The conversation then dropped, ang 7 
Lecrorer resumed his discourse, and gy the 
several passages from speeches delivered 
Messrs. Randolph, Clay, and other sup b 
of the Society, and also from the Bes . 
ports of the Society, showing that they © 
agreed in holding slaves as propert ya 
as any other property, and denying - rm 
signofemancipation. Again, the laws gay 
the free people of color in the slaye 
were so intolerant and oppressive, that if 
left their native land, it was only as the bee 
ed Cherokees, who were driven out from - 
birthright ; and the slave had only to 
between banishment and slavery, ‘The thing 
proposition advanced was, ‘That the Spo: 
was the active, bitter, and uncom romis; 
enemy of immediate emancipation, pq ik 
precated the liberation of the slaves, Pea 
they should be simultaneously transported. 
to Africa.’ This the lecturer Proved by ey; 
dence drawn from the sume source, = 
before adduced. The managers of the Soci 
ty condemned emancipationists as ‘bling ‘ 
thusiasts’ and called abolition a ‘wild sche” 
The design was considered intulerable ani 
an evil that would increase with its operatig: 
in fact, it was altogether denounced unles 
the blacks were removed from the States 
Africa, or some other place. The lecturer, 
ferred to a letter in the Baptist’ Maga: d 
this month from the Rev. O. B, rown, of 
America, to Mr. Cresson, in which it was a4. 
mitted that total abolition without emigratig 
was impracticable. Where, then, was the 
hope of the slave? There were more big 
children born in one day than the Society yp. 
moved in a year. How many had it carrie; 
to Liberia? According to the North Aner. 
can Review for July, 1832, less than 499. 
while 200 were born every day: yet the neo 
ple of England had been told that the primary 
object of this Society was the abolition of gy. 
very! He (the lecturer) thought his abhor. 
rence of the American Colonization Society 
had, long ere that period, reached its climy, 
He thought, until the other night, he saw itig 
all its hideousness. But when, in the Hows 
of Commons, he heard Sir Robert Pee} ally 
to it, and declare that the free people of coly 
in the United States were such losers ty 
emancipation, such nuisances, that ithad beg 
found necessary to ship them off out of th 
country ; when he heard this advanced in suck 
a place, as a reason for postponing emanciy. 
vion in the West Indies—for continuing 
plunder and murder 800,000 British subject 
—for violating every precept of the Gospe, 
every natural right, every principle of justice 
—he confessed that the features of the Society 
asceumed a stil] more herrid aspect, and tht 
his detestation of it became unutterable. 4; 


© Occasion 





they are, have co-operated with the Society.’ 
Its first president, Judge B. Washington, sold 
at one time more than fifty men and women, 
who were driven in chains to the Mississippi ; 
he also offered a reward of 100 dollars for the 
apprehension of a female slave ; yet the man- 


to the flourishing state of Liberia, he had: 
letter from its Governor, (part of which le 
read,) giving a most distressing account of tle 
condition of the settlers there. In remarking 
on the manner in which many benevolen 





agers had the audacity to send the portrait of 
this slave-dealer to the English Anti-Slavery 


itup by the side of that of the venerable 
Clarkson! The next President of the Socie- 
ty (Charles Carroll) owned nearly 1,000 slaves, 
and although he lived nearly 100 years, he 
found no space for repentance. The present 





The second proposition enforced by the lectur- 
er was, ‘ That the avowed and exclusive object 
of the Society was the colonization of the free 
people of color of America, in Africa, or some 
other place.’ 

In the course of the lecture Mr. Garrison 


Society, who stated that its first object was, to 
assist In the emancipation of all the slaves in| 
the United States. 
Mr. James Cropper, the Chairman, observed, | 
that this was a grave charge to bring against 
a man, and as Elliott Cresson, the Agent, was 
present, he would call upon him to admit the | 
charge or deny it, as he pleased. Did he ever | 
make use of those words ? 
Mr. Cresson.—W hat words 2* 
The Lecturer repeated them. 
Mr. Cresson.—Undoubtedly it is most true, | 
certainly. | 
_The Chairman.—This is not a meeting for | 
discussion ; but I thought it fair that Elliott | 
Cresson should be allowed to rebut the charge | 
if he thought it false. si 
Mr. George Thompson.—I saw some pla- | 
cards advertising a meeting issued by Mr. | 
Cresson, and headed, ‘ American Colonization | 
Society, and the Abolition of Slavery.’ (Hear | 
hear.) | 
The Lecturer here handed a pamphlet. tothe 
Chairman, who, on opening it, said—I men- 
tioned that this meeting was not intended for | 
a discussion between two parties; but | did 
wish to give the person accused—because the | 
charges are very grave—an opportunity of | 
saying ‘Yes,’ or ‘No.’ The introduction of 
this pamphlet is signed by Elliott Cresson, who 


of Africa,’ &e. 
A Gentleman, who sat next to Mr. Cresson, 





The Chairman.—I wish, when a charge is 


We want discussion; we are anx- 


Therefore, 





*The reporter must have misunderstood Mr Garri- 
His statement in relation to secrecy un- 





Society, with a request that they would hang | 


president (J. Madison) is also a slaveholder. | 


stated that the venerable Clarkson had been | . 
deceived by the Agent of the Colonization | Mr. Garrison to me, and gave me such a 


discussion has been sent by the lect 


persons in this country had been induced ly 
| the Agent of the Society to subscribe to is 
| funds, the lecturer said, that the abolitions 
| of Great Britain should indignantly order bia 
| back to his slave-dealing employers, and bid 
/him be thankful that be had not been deta 
‘ed on a charge of obtaining money wilt 
false pretences. 

Mr. Thompson then proceeded to addres 
the assembly, and ‘said—I was one of thot 
| persons who was deceived by the accreiité 
| Agent of the American Colonization Society; 
for I wrote to him, and put the question ite 
quently as to the object of that institutes 
and he declared to me again and again tht! 
it was abolition. (Hear.) He also calummiaitt 


count of him, that he made me regard him® 
a pest of society. There is anothag amish 
individual whose character he injured, |mett 
Captain Charles Stuart; but I have discover 
that his description of both these exceittt 
men is foul slander; and step by step I hase 
been convinced that the plan is bad; thst i 
means used to carry it into operation are O* 
honest; and that the supporters of the Soe 
ty, in this country at least, have been deceit: 


'ed. (Hear, hear.) When I was advocating the 


cause of negro emancipation in the southen 
and northern parts of the British islané- 
when I was endeavoring to promote the ci 
of freedom, whom should I so much expect 
be with me, and to back me, as a republict! 
an American, and a professed Agent of # 
abolition society ? (Hear.) But when I wes" 
Glasgow, the very strong hold of slavery, 
liott Cresson came not to my meeting, »or® 
he cheer me up against the opposition } 
dured; but it is notorious that, at his meet 
the platform was crowded with slaveholden 
(Hear, hear.) I boldly aver that he 1s not th 
representative of the American Colonizat 
Society ; for, if he were, he would not mss 
such assertions respecting it, and if he is hot 
est, they will cast him off for ever. (Hes 
Mr. Thompson then proceeded to refer to 
pamphlet, entitled ‘An Address of the Mant 


states that ‘the great object of the Coloniza- | gers of the American Colonization rage 
tion Society is, the final and entire abolition of | the Public,’ the motto of which was, fu 
slavery, by providing for the best interests of | Ought to be done, can be done, 
the blacks, and establishing them on the coast | gave the lie to their operations in 
spect. He was pursuing his remar 


__ motto thi 
every Te 
ks, when 


A Member of the Society of Friends 10%: 


and said, it was extremely unpleasant to 
to interfere, but he wished the meeting” 
consider how far these remarks were in "eth 
after what had been observed by t 
man; he was extremely anxious to hear r 
sides of the question, because he was 00 

posed to treat the subject with p 
he wished to come at the truth. (Hear) 


he Chait” 


rejudice, # 


for publi 


Mr. Thompson.—A_ challenge vay 


the travelled champion of the American ©”. 
nization Society ; if he has not accept! 
is not for me to apologize for him. i 
got the money, enlisted the sympathicts és 
the hearts, and blinded the eyes of the 














“eee a 


at is, as far ag he : 
far as the meet. | 


al to the Chair. | 


idress giy ’ 
ld claigr gos it 
uld be inevitable. 
ropped, and the 
urse, and quoted 
hes delivered } 
other supporter, 
1 the printed re. 
1g that they 4)) 
property, sacred 
snying a 
thalde ne 
the slave States 
ssive, that if the 
only as the hunt. 
en Out from their 
1 only to Choose 
very. The third 
That the Society 


uncompromising | 


“Ipation, and de. 
ie slaves, exce t 
ly transported to 
r proved by eyj. 
© SOUTCE as that 
gers of the Socie. 


sts as ‘blind en- | 


na ‘wild scheme: 
Intolerable, and 
vith its operation - 
nounced, unless 
om the States to 

The lecturer re. 


tist Magezin of 


rown, of” 


J. B. 
which it was ad. 


ithout emigration | 


, then, was the 


were more black | 
n the Society re- 
ny bad it carried | 


he North Ameri- 
, less than 400; 


lay: yet the peo | 


1 that the primary 
é abolition of sla- 
ought his abhor- 
ization Society 
ached its climax, 
night, he saw it in 
en, in the House 
obert Peel allude 
e people of color 
- such losers by 
s, that it had been 
m off out of the 
advanced in such 
oning emancipa- 
or continuing to 
British subjects 
t of the Gospel, 
‘inciple of justice 
res of the Society 
aspect, and that 
unutterable. As 
iberia, he had a 
art of which he 
ng account of the 
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nany benevolent 
een induced by 
subscribe to its 
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nantly order him 
ployers, and bid 
10t been detain- 
g money under 


eded to address 
‘as one of those 
» the accredited 
iization Society ; 
he question fre- 
that sstitution, 
and again that 
tlso calumniated 
me such an ac- 
e regard him 3s 
inothag amiable 
injured, [mean 
have discovered 
these excellent 
by step I have 
is bad; that the 
eration are dis- 
rs of the Socie- 
-e been deceiv- 
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much expect to 
is a republican, 
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at his meeting; 
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n Colonization 
ould not make 
nd if he is hon- 
- ever, (Hear:) 
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s of the Mana- 
tion Society ' 
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s jn every re 
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e meeting % 
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tion in this country ; and I say, let him 
rth, and I will meet him with the means 
d he shall have two hours to my one. 
require. (Hear, hear.) 

The same gentleman observed that it was 
vy ypfair to load him, or the American Colo- 
hn Society, with all the sins of America, 
“Ve. Thompson.—The foundation of the evil 
jg the domination of the slave-holding in- 
il in the United States. (Hear.) I should 
wave thought the motto sufficient to warrant 
ng introduction of any remarks to illustrate 
=, character of the Society. Mr. Cresson 
. sppealed to great names and families ; and 
vyen we see thein directing a age influence 
_j almost omnipotent power to the frittering 
vay—frittering away !—it is not the frittering 
a of the evil, for it not only leaves it un- 
cached but allows it to accumulate ; it cannot 
fect the annihilation of slavery, we know ; 
«when we find these great names giving all 
oir influence to delude the slave—to mock 
sin with the hope of liberty which is ever to 
se his grasp ;—While we see that two mil- 


| have an 


That ‘3 all I 


Nah 


ere fl 
“7 thee to have no love for slavery in the 
ybstract, they regard the slaves as sacred prop- 
ay,and their masters are styled ‘angelic.’ 
jaughter.) I would ask, if there are hundreds 
if thousands waiting to be sent, why do they 
wot sel] one at his market price, and send off 
vne with the money? (Hear,hear.) Unless 
can vindicate his own words,—unless he 
an appeal to that book which says, ‘ Whoso 
dealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be 
aynd in his hands, he shall surely die,’—un- 
ioog he can show that itis wrong to attempt 
» emancipate the slave, let him not advocate 
ie cause of the American Colonization Soci- 
oy as an abolition Society. 
appeal to British religion, for that has lifted 
pits voice against slavery in our own colonies; 
wr to British benevolence, for that has with- 
eld the hand of civilization, in order to adhere 
wand secure the first principle of freedom. 
He (Mr. Cresson) has calumniated Mr. Garri- 
on and Captain Stuart, and he has stated this 
Colonization Society to be an abolition Socie- 
ir: ho has now to show that his calumnies are 
wt unfounded, and that those men who man- 
ye this Society are the pure and immaculate 
ings he has described them; and then he 
ns only rescued his own character from sus 
pion: afterwards let him prove that the So- 
ciety is intended to abolish slavery, if he can, 
ind to place the black upon an equal footing 
rith the white, without expatriating him from 
he land of his birth to a land of gloom and 
lirkness, while he ought to live and die in his 
omcountry. (Hear, hear.) 


He has no right | speak of the American Colonization Society 


| himself. 











The Chairman.—tt is but ri ht fi 
state that I did not see Elliott Comvita "After 
he went out from this country, I went into a 
fall investigation of this Society, and became 
firmly convinced that it was the most diabol- 
ical Society that ever was formed, because 
whilst its alm and object were to perpetuate 
slavery in the United States, it put on the 
garb of pring Siendly to the emancipation of 
the blacks. This being my opinion, I should | 
_ have been glad to have exposed it by writing 

something, but illness prevented me for six 
months ; on my recovery, however, this was 
my first object, and I wrote a letter to Thom- 
as Clarkson ; and, viewing the Society as I 
do, I did feel it proper to bear my public tes- 
timony against its avowed agent. He may 
be committed with the Society or not; he 
may or not be guilty ; he may be ignorant! 
guilty ; or he may be ignorantly identified 
with the Society ; but I cannot charge him 
with so much ignorance as not to understand 
what the object of the Society is. Nobody 
who has read the Bible can doubt that there 
are occasions when we are not to associate 
with people, not so much even as to eat with 
them, and thus I felt it my duty to bear my 
testimony against this Society. 

The Lecturer.—I have purposely refrained, 
on the present occasion, from noticing any of 
the base calumnies put forth by Elliott Cres- 
son, but I shall in due time take them al) up, 
and show that he has given the most astound- 
ing misrepresentations in regard to that Soci- 
ety and myself. 

The Chairman.—I would just wish to state 
that the idea of having a Chairman adverse to 
him was never intended; the plan propos 
was to have two Chairmen, one on each si 
one of whom should be chosen by himself, as 
is the manner of discussions between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. Therefore Elliott 
Jresson need not shrink from discussion for 
fear justice should not be done. (Hear.) 


_Mr. Thompson.—I always entertained the 
highest regard for Elliott Cresson, and never 
attempted to injure him in the course of the 
progress he was making, until I was convine- 
ed of the hollowness of his pretensions, and 
this is the first time I have ever done it: in 
fact, have again and again said—When I 














it shall be in the presence of Elliott Cresson 


TIMES. 
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and, as the minister of the place, I should be 
bound to observe the right of one party as 
well as another to have justice done impar- 
tially. If he is at all anxious, then, to receive 
any more money from the English public, let 
him meet the challenge at once, for he may 
depend upon it that if John Bull hears he has 
refused it, every pocket will be shut against 
him. (Hear and laughter.) 

It now being 10 o’clock, and the Lecturer 
having only descanted on three of his propo- 
Sitions, the meeting adjourned until the fol- 
lowing evening. 
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CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 

This is a weekly paper, published in this city, and 
patronised chiefly by the Baptist denomination, of 
whose peculiar faith and practice it is an aceredited 
organ. We believe it has a more extensive circula- 
tion than any other weekly religious journal in New- 
England. Although we are not a member of the Bap- 
tist denomination, we do but express our real senti- 
ment, when we say, that we regard this as one of the 
very best religious papers in this county, The Edit- 
or, Dea. James Lorine, is a mar of ardent piety, 
affable manners and first rate talents. We believe he 
is not what is asually termed au educated man—but be 
possesses, in an eminent degree, that partienlar kind 


of knowledge and talent, whieh qualify him for an Ed- 


itor. His sentiments are always expressed in a very 


modest and conciliating manner, though in a firm and 
independent tone. 


The influence of such a paper, wher enlisted in a 
d cause, must be extensive and salutary. On this 


account, we have been highly pleased, of late, in 
reading several articles which have appeared in the 
Watchman on the subject of Slavery, from which we 
infer a change in the Editor’s opinions concerning this 
evil and the means adequate to its removal. Ile ap- 
pears, indeed, to have adopted, substantially, the fun- 
damental principles of the Anti-Slavery Society ; and 
we hope he will eontinue to urge them upon the atten- 
tion of his numerous readers, until their co-operation in 
the great work of abolishing slavery, is secured. 


To the sentiments expressed in the following extract 


from the Watchman of last week, we respond a hearty 
amen : 


‘We are of opinion, that the principles which lay at 


C} s 5 : the foundation of the abolition of slavery are those of 
(Cheers.) Instead, then, of making | the gospel; and truly religious men, when they see 


a speedy retreat, he owes it to himself, and to | these elements of righteousness in their own purity, as 


mankind, to his own country, and to us whose 
money he has obtained and transported to | $ 
America or to Africa, and to me as his person- : 
al friend who once admired him, and his friends 
should counsel and tell him to stand forth 
boldly and fairly to meet the charges alleged 
against him, Those who know James Crop- | ; 
per of Liverpool best, will know how to appre- 
ciate what he says against him, and Captain 
Stuart, and William Lloyd Garrison. If he 
does not come forward to vindicate himself, 
the moral influence of his retiring silently from 
this country will be greater, than if he came 
forward honestly to answer to the charges 
made against him, 

4 Gentleman.—As Elliott Cresson has with- 
drawn, under the impression that he would} i 


t 





The Chairman.—The discussion has been 
i] on one side to night, but that is not our 


wi then to have half-hour to half-hour for each 


seaker, that the audience might come to a | 


rjudgment of the question. William Lloyd 
Garrison will finish his lecture to-morrow eve- 
ong, and then he will meet Elliott Cresson, if 
eases, 
Mr. Cresson.--I owe it to the gentleman be- 
al who asked for a different course of con- 
luct, and to myself, to say, that under exist- 
cumstances, and with such a chairman, 
:alecturer, and such a meeting, I should 


wid it unworthy of myself to enter upon any | 


discussion. (Hear, and hisses.) 
Lethim be heard! That is the way 
te attacks every one. Let him go on and tra- 
duce me as muchas he pleases. 

Mr. Creston.—No traduction! No traduc- 
won! Thold it to be due to that gentleman to 
aywhatl have said. When the meeting 
commenced, the chairman read a document as 
he order of the Society, which, when it came 
t be examined, proved to be the speech of an 


adiy dual 


heard, 


OR, | the challenge to discussion ; it was not refus- 
rhe Chairman.—I do request he may be | ed by him, but he referred it to two friends, 
_ who adyised him not to do it, and I was one 


not be allowed a fair discussion, he should be 
| informed that such is not the case. 

_ stood up, and stood alone, and I need not be 
ashamed to say it, butam happy to be ena- 
| bled to say it, to claim the right of that indi- 
vidual (Eiliott Cresson) to be heard, when 


a subject of great magnitude. 
longer be looked upon as the impracticable theory of a 
few ardent and visionary men ; but one which must be 
met on its own intrinsic merits, and carried into full 
effect by our wisest and best men. 


iwi, We wished tomeet Mr. Elliott Cresson,| jy, R, Ball—For two successive pian ten to which we cannot give our assent. 
of the slaves.’ 
would be an acknowledgment of the principle that 
man can hold property in man. 
cipates this objection, and replies, ‘ that if the whole 


revealed in the christian code of morals, will ere long 
acknowledge and act upon them. 


But the whole sub- 
ect teaches us that the abolition of slavery has become 
It is one that can no 


And we are fully 
mpressed with the conviction, that the time has now 


come when the wise and good in our United States 
must coalesce in the best measures to mect this diffi- 
cult business with all the 
tion, and the religious principle, which the nature of 
the case and the circumstances of our country demand. 
It is time that a meeting should be called to consider 
the practicability of forming a National Anti-Slavery 
Society, whose directors and managers shall enter on 


rudence, and the modera- 


he business deliberately, but with firmness. We hope 


such a meeting will be speedily called in New-York, 
and that ARTHUR Tappan, Esq 


. and his associates 
n benevolent enterprise, will attend to the business.’ 
The Eciter of the Watehmau advances one propo- 
Itis, that 
all the States should unite in purchasing the freedom 
It appears to us that such a measure 


The Watchman anti- 


something was said impugning his private people are guilty of assuming this unrighteous princi- 


character, or the character of the Society he 
| represented, to give him an opportunity to re- | , 
| but the charges; and I trample the insinua- 
| tion under my feet as the dirt, that an assem- 
| bly such as this should not do any person jus- 
| tice. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Cresson’s Friend.—He did not refuse 


i 
who gave him that advice ; because we thought 
that no good could result from a public meet- 
ing until there had been a private one, which 


was refused. He shrinks not from public dis- 
cussion. 


as the agent of the New-England Anti-Slavery 
Society. As soon as I ascertained that Elliott 
Cresson was in London, I sent him a letter 
containing my propositions concerning that 





The Chairman.—I read it as such—I abso- 


t 


Mr. Cresson.—But speaking as if— 

The Chairman.—I read it as the speeth of 
an individual. 
‘The Rev. T. Price.——-] distinctly heard the 
of a person 


haters 
uirman read it as the speech 
" ] 

1 


Si audience, a foreigner might have made his 
‘pearance wtthout being treated as I have 
“en to-night, That document was appealed 
as containing the sentiments of the Socie- 
}When it opened with a declaration that it 
"s the firet time the speaker had attended a 
ana of the American Colonization Socie- 
and apologizing for the want of informa- 
} n George Thompson again goes on to say 
Hat T was not seen at any of his meetings, 
unt that I was surrounded ‘by slaveholders at 
By own 5 T attended his first meeting, and 
¥aited until every body was gone, and gave 


h 
Sil} [ 


im my hand, and called upon him frequently 
-“twards. Of the meeting alluded to by 
“t,Andrew Mitchell was Chairman, and 1 
5. In allude to and answer other matters. 
ae been in this country, mine has 
___ very much a course of persecution from 
, oan body, and such being the case, I 
“10 reality throw myself into the hands 
..Y enemies by attempting to sustain a dis- 
ata with such persons. The truth can, 
and uh Tee times be made manifest ; 
7 ne ¢ [have heard this night some of the 
re eee in my country spoken of in terms 
on aeither candor nor religion will allow, I 
is contidently say that Liberia will live down 
ind rr and that the wisdom, and justice, 
rele arse of the plan will by and by be ae- 
._ &dged. James Cropper knows that when 
Ras: back again from America to devote 
self to the interests of the negroes, I did 


me 
tty ; and after I had spent my money, 
. uandered my health, and conscientious- 


# and carefully gave up my life to the busi- 


a and was only twelve days in Liverpool 
‘et T called upon him, and had I been a dog, 


+ Con] 
ould not have been treated worse. 


Mr. Cresson.—I presumed that before a Brit- | 


| Society, declaring that it was full of all de- 
| ception, and that he, as its agent, was abusing 
| the confidence of the British people ; and in- 
| viting him to meet me in public debate, as | 
| had to do with him as the official agent of that 
| Society, asa public man, and there was no 
| occasion to meet him in private. There was 
_no pledge given that there should be a public 
| debate if I would sce him first in private. I 
-have nothing to do with any such kind of 
| shuffling. 

| Mr. Cresson’s Friend.—I am bound to say 
that there was no shuffling on his part. He 
was eager to meet the public challenge, but 
there was no refusal on his part; he acted 
under the advice of his friends. 

Mr. G. Pilkington.—There was a fair mode 
proposed—that of speaking half-hour by half- 
hour ; and I submit whether it would not have 
been better for Mr. Cregson and his own char- 
-acter to have’ met the challege. And after 
| what has dropped from the lecturer, that he 
' may be accused, and is liable to be accused of 
obtaining money under false pretences—be- 
fore this Christian assembly has that charge 
escaped—it is his duty to meet it, no matter 
| what Chairman presides, or if any other lec- 
‘turer comes forward. (Hear, hear.) The 
truth will shine in spite of the devil ; and let 
his friends tell him if he values his character 
to come forward, and stand up like a man, 
and tell the people of this country whether or 
not he has raised money under false preten- 
ces, and whether he is not employed by slave- 
holders. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Cresson’s Friend.—He will never shrink 
from it. ; ony 

A Gentleman wished the meeting to inti- 
mate by ashow of hands whether the arrange- 
ment suggested for ® discussion between Mr. 
Garrison and Mr. Cresson would be agreea- 
ble. (No! no!) esr a 
The Rev. 1. Price—I should think it an 
insult to an English audience to put such a 
question. (Hear, hear.) He has been invited 
to enter upon a fair discussion, and I was ap- 
plied to, to lend this place for such discussion, 











ers of human beings ? 


Do we ask the South to sacrifice her interest ? 
all. We believe her duty and interest are united. It is 
our firm conviction, that the immediate emancipation 
of all the slaves, and their subsequent education and 
employment as free laborers, so far from diminishing 
the wealth of the South, would greatly increase it. 


ple, let them all bear the burden.’ To this we reply, 


hat the people of the non-slaveholding states are not 


guilty in respect to this sin, any further than they adopt 
principles and pursue measures which tend to perpet- 
uate it. When the people of the North come to regard 
slavery as a sin, and earnestly and faithfully protest 
against it as such, and endeavor by argument and per- 
suasion to induce the South to repent of it and abolish 


t immediately,—their duty will be done. ‘The South 


has no more claim to be paid for the slaves, than the 
rum dealer has to be paid for his liquor, or the thief for 
his booty. 
chattels, which had been purloined, no one would think 
of compensating the guilty for relinquishing them. 
: Why then should we tak of hiring men to repent of 
The Lecturer.—I came over to this country the it kind of theft, and of becoming the callie 


If the property in question were goods and 


t 


Besides, where is the necessity of buying the slaves ? 
Not at 


We object to the proposition, because we think it 


will tend to divert the attention of the public mind 
from the point where it should be intently fixed—rue 
SIN OF SLAVERY. 


We hope our brother of the Watchman will be in- 


duced to review his opinion on this point; and we 
have no doubt that, when he has examined it more at- 
tentively, he will retract the sentiment which he has 


expressed. 





ELLIOTT CRESSON. 
In the African Repository for July, is ar account of 


a discussion which took place in Scarbro,’ (Eng.) be- 
tween Mr Cresson and several friends of the Coloni- 
zation Society on one side, and Mr George Impey 
and several Abolitionists on the other. 
among other things, that Mr Cresson ‘denied Mr Gar- 
rison’s competency as a witness, referring to some JU- 
DICIAL PROCEEDINGS against him m this country, 
and to his falsifications of the African Repository.’ 


It is stated, 


The ‘ judicial proceedings’ referred to by Mr Cres- 


son, were, unquestionably, the trial of Mr Garrison 


and his imprisonment at Baltimore, in 1830. To have 
been tried by a slaveholding Judge and a slavehold- 
ing Jury, for telling the truth in a slaveholding state, 
and to have been cast into prison for the crime, (!) de- 
stroys ‘ Mr Garrison’s competency as a witness,’ in the 
estimation of the man who bas been for two years en- 
gaged in deceiving the British people ! Whenever 
Mr Cresson is able to show as good evidence of his 
own fidelity to the cause of emancipation, as that fur- 
nished by the imprisonment of Mr Garrison, he can 
then malign the character of others with a better grace. 
What a pity that Mr Danforth was not present to tell 
the British people how the slaveholders of the South 
had tempted him to kidnap Mr Garrison by offering 
him a reward of $10,000! A knowledge of this fact 
could not have failed to convince the audience, that 


Mr Garrison was a very dangerous man! 





7 W. J. Syesrine, Esq. has retired from the 
editorial chair of the N. E. Galaxy. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


An Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called 
Africans. By Mrs. Cu1tp, author of the Mother’s 
Book, the Girl’s Own Book, the Frugal Housewife, 
etc. Boston: Allen & Ticknor, 1833, pp. 232. 


We have read this work with great satisfaction and 
delight. The author has taken up the subject of Sla- 
very from its commencement, and discussed it with 
her characteristic ingenuity and candor. The work is 
dedicated to the Rev. Samurt J. May, of Brooklyn, 
Conn. It is divided into eight chapters, with the fol- 
lowing heads : 


1. Brief history of Slavery.—Its inevitable effects 
u all concerned in it. 2. Comparative view of 
Slavery in different ages and nations. 
slave labor.—Possibility of safe emancipation. 4. In- 
fluence of Slavery on the politics of the United States. 
5. Colonization ‘iety, and Anti-Slavery Society. 
6. Intelleet of Negroes. 7. Moral character of Ne- 
groes. 8. Prejudices agamst the People ef Color, 
and eur duties in relation to this sabjeet. 


Mrs. Chibd is an Abolitionist, and she has vindicated 
her sentiments in this work with great ability. She 
avows herself an opponent of the Colonization Society, 
and a-friend of the Anti-Slavery Society. Hes remarks 
upon the comparative merits of the two Societies evince 
a discriminating jadgement, a philarthropic heart, and 
an independent mind. We intend hereafter to enrich 
our columns with extracts from this work. ‘This week 
we have ouly room for the following paragraph, whieh 
contains, as we conceive, a merited compliment to our 
worthy friend Garrison : 


* Mr Garrison was the first person who dared to edit 
a newspaper, in which slavery was spoken of as al- 
together inexcusable. For this crime the Legislature 
of Georgia have offered a reward of five thousand dol- 
lars to any one who will ‘ arrest and prosecute him to 
convietion under the laws of that State.’ An associa- 
tion of gentlemen in Seuth Carolina have likewise of- 
fered a large rewaid for the same object. is, to 
say the least, a very remarkable step for one State in 
this Union to promulgate such a law concerning a 
citizen of another State, merely for publishing his opin- 
ions boldiy. The disciples of Panny Wright promul- 
gate the most zealeus and virulent attacks upon Chsis- 
tianity, without any hindrance from the civil autkori- 
ties ; and this is done upon the truly rational ground 
that individaal freedom of opinion ought to be respeet- 
ed—that what is false cannot stand, and what is true 
cannot be overthrown. We leave Christianity to take 
care of itself; but slavery is a ‘ delicate subject,’—and 
whoever attacks that must be punished. r Garrison 
is a disinterested, intelligent and remarkably pure- 
minded man, whose only fault is that he cannot be 
moderate on a subject which it is exceedingly difficult 
for an honest mind to examine with calmness. Many, 
who highly respect bis character and motives, regret 
his tendeney to use wholesale and unqualified expres- 
sions ; but it is something to have the truth told, even 
if it be not in the most judicious way. Where an evil 
is powerfully supported by the self-interest and preju- 
dice of the community, none but an ardent individual 
will venture to meddle with it. Luther was deemed 
indiscreet even by those who liked him best; yet a 
more prudent man would never have given an impetus 
sufficiently powerful to heave the great mass of cor- 
ruption under which the church was buried. Mr Gar- 
rison has certainly the merit of having first called pub- 
lic attention to a neglected and very important subject. 
I believe whoever fairly and dispassionately examines 
the question, will be more than disposed to forgive the 
occasional faults of an ardent temperament, in consid- 
eration of the difficulty of the undertaking, and the vi- 
olence with which it has been opposed.’ 

A tlousand thanks to Mrs. Child for this admirable 
work! It must—it will be extensively read ; and that 
heart must be harder than the nether mill-stone, which 
can remain unaffected by the solemn truths which it 
contains. We trust in God, that it will kindle a flame 
of sympathy in behalf of the people of color; which 
will not be extinguished until the system of slavery is 
utterly consumed, and the rights ofthe oppressed are 
restored, 


ANTI-SLAVERY PETITIONS. 

We are inclined to think, that there must have been 
some mistake relative to the number of signatures at- 
tached to the huge petition referred to by Mr. Garrison 
in one of his letters from England. The mistake, 
however, can hardly be supposed to have originated 
with Mr. Garrison, as he derived his information from 
the English papers. A petition, containing the names 
of 179,000 ladies, was presented on the 14th of May in 
the House of Lords, by Lord Suffield, and in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Buxton. Mr. Buxton, on 
presenting it, said : 

‘ This petition was not in contemplation ten days 
ago, and all that had been done since was to signify 
that such a petition was in preparation in London, and 
the signatures had been sent up without solicitation 
from all parts of the kingdom. The only difficulty he 
felt was ow to get it into the House, for he really did 
not know how it could be conveyed in.’ 


A London paper adds— 


‘ The Hon. member then retired, and soon eee 
ed, assisted by three other Hon. gentlemen, almost 
borne down by the weight of the enormous mass, 
which, however, by a vigorous and united effort, they 
succeeded in hoisting upon the table, where, amidst 
shouts of laughter, it was ordered to lie. Its further 
destination, however, became a matter of some diffi- 
culty, since it was impossible to consign it to the usual 
receptacle for petitions under the table, and if it re- 
mained upon the table it was clear that Mr. Stauley’s 
voice could not be well heard, much less could his per- 
son be discerned from the opposite side of the house. 
At length some of the messengers were called in, who 
very unceremoniously displaced it, and dragged it a- 
long the floor out of the house.’ 

Why cannot a bundred and seventy-nine thousand 
ladies be found in New-England, during the present 
year, who will sign a petition for the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia? Suppose we try 
the experiment ! 








A QUESTION. 

Can the Colonizationists consistently unite with the 
abolitionists in petitioning Congress to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia? Do you say, Yes? 
Think again. The Colonizationists, if they are con- 
sistent, can only ask that the system should be gradu- 
ally removed—that the masters may be allowed to re- 
tain the slaves as property for some time to come. 
The abolitionists will pray, that the system may be at 
once overturned, and that the 4,000 slaves in that Dis- 
trict may be put in immediate possession of their 
‘inalienable rights !’ 





ANTI-MASONIC PRESSES. 

It is not our intention to involve the Liberator in the 
controversy between masons and their opponents, al- 
though we are willing to be known as a moral and 
| political Anti-mason. But we feel it to be a duty to 
| bear testimony to the moral courage and manly inde- 
pendence of anti-masonic editors, as manifested in 
their treatment of our cause. So far as our observa- 
‘tion extends, we do not know of a single anti-masonic 
press, which is hostile to our principles and measures ; 
on the contrary, nearly all with which we are acquaint- 
| ed are decidedly friendly, and open their columns to a 

fair discussion of the merits of the Anti-Slavery So- 
‘ciety. The stand which they have taken relative to 
the black law of Connecticut, and the disgraceful pro- 
ceedings of Canterbury, is highly honorable. Their 
example furnishes a bright contrast to that cringing 
servility to public sentiment, which contro?s not a few 
of the presses in this country. 








3. Free and }- 





‘MYRIADS OF ANTI-SLAVERY MEN.’ 

‘ There are myriads of anti-slavery men, who can 
never themselves under Mr Garrison as their 
leader.’ 

So says the Christian Mirror. Why do net’ these: 
‘ myriads of anti-slavery men’ ‘ range themselves’ un-- 
der some ‘ leader’ whom they approve?’ Why stand 
aloof and-do nothing but find fault with those who ‘are 
at work ? 





7 We shall. make no apology for oecupying se. 
much space.in this paper with the excellent letter of 
friend Whittier. We shall publish the second one.next 
week. 

Severe Resvuxe. The bloated’ trumpeters of A-- 
merican freedom, and the pretended guardians of A- 
merican honor, will-undoubtedly consider the follow- 
ing language of O’Connell, recently uttered in the 
British Parliament, as slanderous and insulting in the 
highest degree. The rebuke is nevertheless as just as. 
itis severe : 

‘ He would speak of the Americans as those politi-: 
cal hypocrites, who, while they talked of the glory of. 
freedom, still unblushingly continued the hateful sys- 
tem of slavery in its most hateful foim. He hoped: 
that Great Britain would set the Amerieans an exam- 
ple of true freedom, and stigmatize their conduct in- 
continuing slavery, as tyranny and robbery,’ 


{C> The veracious Editor of the Boston Recorder” 
endeavors, in his last paper, to convey the impression, 
that Mr. Cropper interrupted Mr. Garrison during his 
lecture in London, because he disappreved of his lan- 
guage in relation to Mr. Cresson and other friends of" 
the Colonization Society. The Editor of the Recorder: 
must have known, that such wag not the fact, for he 
penned his remarks with a full aecount of the meeting’ 
before him. We recommend him to procure a copy’ 
of Mrs. Opie’s Illustrations of Lying, and give it an at- 
tentive and prayerful perusal. It may convince bim,. 
that a lie is a lie, though told by concealing a part oft 
the truth. 





A FIREBRAND! 

[Is not the Editor of the Lowell Evangelist 
growing fanatical? Speaking of the gambler, he 
says,— 

‘He is a walking pestilence. 
sepulchre is salubrious compared with his. He casts 
around him a deadlier blight than the Upas. His 
blood runs frigidly through its channels. In his heart 
there is no pulsation of humanity. H¥ 1s a FIEND 
INCARNATE, 

What language have we ever uged in relation to 
staveholders more severe than this? And who 
most deserves to be called ‘a FIEND INCARNATE,’ 
the gambler or the man who makes merchandise of: 
human beings? Let reason and eonseience answer. - 


The breath of the 





i> Larner Coxerercations, The ‘Colonization-- 
ist’ says, that Mr. Gurley, during his late visit, ‘ de- 
livered several addresses in this city, much to the sat- 
isfaction of the large congregations who heard them.” 
The Editor probably had in his mind’s eye the 195 
persons who were so much delighted in hearing Mr. 
Gurley at the Federal-street Baptist meeting house ! 


A Lvucip ArGument. ‘The Colonization Ad- 
dress of Mr Cushing,’ says the Mercantile Journal, ¢ is 
spoken of in high terms by the National Gazette and 
other leading Southern authorities.’ Ergo, it must be 
an excellent thing! Else why should it please South- 
ern slaveholders? Among the ‘ dough-faces’ of the 
North Caleb Cushing holds a high rank—the reception 
of his address at the South abundantly proves it. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


A correspondent informs us, that ‘ the town of New— 
buryport, not thinking it expedient to provide a school’ 
for the colored children in that place, several ladies 
have agreed to keep the schoo! by turns, and instruct 
the old as well as the young.’ Gur correspondent 
adds his wish, that the God of heaven may bless them,, 
and induce others to ‘ go and do likewise.’ 


{> We perceive from the Worcester Spy, that our 
amiable and worthy friend, Rev. Henry Jones, has- 
recently delivered two lectures in that place on the 
subject of Slavery and Colonizaticn. Both lectures 
are warmly commended by the Editor of the Spy, and 
we doubt not have exerted a good influence in that 
village. Mr. Jones is a genuine philanthropist, andi 
possesses a large share of moral courage. 


7" We advise our worthy friend of the Vermont’ 
State Journal to peruse the paragraph which he was 
pleased to publish for our special benefit a few weeks 
since. It may have a cooling effect during dog days, 
and keep him in the exercise of a good ‘ spirit’ until. 
after the September election. 





List of Letters received at the office of the Lib- 
erator, since our last paper was issued. 


S. Samuels, Greenport, N. Y.; J. W. Willis, 
Hennepin, Ill.; W. Oakes, Ipswich, Mass.; D. 
Wilson, Mendon, Mass.; David Roach, Wil-- 
liamsport, Pa.; H. E. Benson, Providence, R- 
L; J. M. Earle, Worcester, Mass. 





DIED.—In Enfield, Ct., June 24, James B.,. 
son of Mr. Cato Willard of Uxbridge, aged. 
30. This young man died of the k-jaw,: 
in consequence of an injury received on one 
of his fingers. His great distress he bore with 
much calmness and fortitude. He had endear- 
ed hitnself to his family and those, with whom. 
he resided, by his amiable disposifion, in the 
discharge of the duties iby him, and in 
his death they feel that they have sustained a 
great loss. 

MARRIED.—In Charlestown, on the Ist- 
inst., by Rev. Mr. Lord, Mr. William Pres- 
cott to Miss Nancy Francis. 





NOTICE. 

An adjourned meeting of Young Men friend- 
ly to the formation of a Young Men’s Anti- 
Slavery Association for the diffusion of truth, 
wil] be held on Taurspay Eventne, A 
15th, at 8 o’clock, at No. 3, Merchant’s Hall. 
All young men who have not yet signed the 
constitution, and who hold to the doctrine of 
immediate repentance as applicable to the sin 
of slavery, and who believe that duty is expe- 
diency—or in other words, do nct put expedi- 
ency before duty,—and who hold to the ‘ self- 
evident’ truth, that ‘ all men are — equal, 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

August 10, 1833. B. FROST, Secretary. 


WANTED. 


WO first rate Jou Tailors-— 
Apply to WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 
Hartford, June 18, 1838. 
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THE BIRD'S RELEASE, 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


"fhe Indians of Bengal and on the coast of Malabar 
bring cages filled with birds to the graves of their 
friends, over which they set the birds at liberty. _ The 
custom is alluded to in the description of Virginia’s 


funeral. 


See Paul and Virginia. 


Go forth! for she is gone! 

With the golden light of her wavy hair, 

She is gone to the fields of the viewless air; 
She hath left her dwelling lone ! 


Her voice hath passed away ! 
It hath passed away like a summer breeze, 
When it leaves the hills for the far blue seas, 
Where we may not trace its way. 


Go forth, and like her be free ! 
With thy radiant wing, and thy glancing eye, 
Thou hast all the range of the sunny sky, 
And what is our grief to thee ? 


Is it aught even to her we mourn ? 
Doth she look on the tears by her kindred shed ? 


Doth she rest with the flowers o’er her gentle head, 


Or float on the light wind borne ? 


We know not—but she is gone! 
Her step from the dance, her voice from the song, 


And the smile of her eye from the festa! throng ;— 


She hath left her dwelling lone! 


When the waves at sunset shine, 
We may hear thy voice, amidst thousands more, 
In the scented woods of our glowmg shore, 

But we shall not know ’t is thine! 


Even so with the loved one flown ! 

Her smile in the starlight may wander by, 

Her breath may be near in the wind’s low sigh, 
Around us—but all unknown. 


Go forth, we have loosed thy chain ! 
We mcy deck thy cage with the richest flowers, 
Which the bright day rears in our eastern bowers, 
But thou wilt not be Jured again 


Ev’n thus may the summer pour 
All fragrant things on the land’s green breast, 
And the glorious earth like a bride be dressed, 
But it wins her back no more ! 


SUMMER. 


Have ye looked on the fields in their verdant dress— 


On the clasping vines in their sweet caress ? 
Have ye seen the violet’s changing hue? 

And the hare-bell bloom with its tinge of blue ? 
Have ye taken a look at the pink and the rose? 
Have ye been of Jate where the lily grows ? 


At the early hour of the morning dawn— 
When the deeper shades of night are gone— 
If ye wagder forth o’er the blossoming fields, 


And enjoy the delight which their fragrance yields, 


Will ye think, as ye dwell on his goodness there, 
That your Father demands no grateful prayer ? 


’T is a time of joy with the sons of song ! 

The gay ground-swallow has twittered long— 
The wren has chirped her note of glee, 

And the gold robin sings in the poplar tree— 


Ye may go where ye will, and ye ’!l hear the strain 


Of a thousand songsters from hill and plain! 


At the rosy blush of the morning light, 
Ye may hear their chaunt, with new delicht— 


Ye may hear their song through the live-long day, 


And listen at eve to the whippoorwill’s lay ;— 
In the grove, in the vale, on the rising hill, 
From morning to night, they are never still. 


But the list’ners are silent! ye hear their strain, 


As they pour forth their sweet notes again and again; | matter mended. 


But ye lift no song to your Maker’s praise— 
No tribnte of thanks to his throne you raise ! 
Ye have met with his goodness from day to day ; 
But ye thoughtlessly pass your time away ! 7% 


GREEN MOUNTAIN BARD, 


LINES ON REVISITING THE COUNTRY. 


BY BRYANT. 
I stand upon my native hills again, 


Broad, round, and green, that in the southern sky, 


With garniture of waving grass and grain, 
Orchards and beechen forests basking lie ; 


> 


While deep the sunless glens are scooped between, 
Where crawl o’er shallow beds the streams unseen. 


Here have I ’seaped the city’s stifling heat, 
Its horrid sounds and its polluted air ; 
And, where the season’s milder fervors beat. 


And gales that sweep the forest’s borders—bear 


The song of bird and sound of running stream, 
Have come awhile to wander and to dream. 


Ay, flame thy fiercest, sun! thou canst not wake, 


Tn this pure air, the plague that walks unseen : 
, 
The maze leaf and the maple boveh but take 


From thy fierce heats a deeper, glossier green: 


The mountain wind, that faints not in the ray, 
Sweeps the blue steams of pestilence away. 


The mountain wind—most spiritual thing of all 


The wide earth knows—when in the sultry time, 


He stoops from his vast cerulean hall, 

He seems the breath of a celestial clime,— 
As if from heaven’s wide open gates did flow 
Health and refreshment on the world below. 


STANZAS. 
Yes, lady, thon wilt die. That lip of snow 
And that pale brow foretell thy early lot— 
The wing of death is o’er thee—thou wilt ro 


7 . 
Where broken hearts and blighted flowers are not. 


Thou art too hgautiful to linger where 
idhow bitehtene 
The rainbow brightens but to melt away, 
And the sweet sounds which wander on the air, 
Bat swell the dirge of sorrow and decay. 


Yes, thou wilt die. The spirit soon will leave 
This dall cold exile for its place on high 
. . . = . 
And like a bright cloud on a silent eve, 


Melt in the deeper glories of the sky : 


Thy home will be where the blue skies are glassed 


In softer streams, ‘mid spring’s undying bowers, 


And where the winds of autumn never passed, 


. . Tyee 
Nor serpents writhed round passion’s sweetest 


flowers. 


Ay, thou wilt die, and I shall linger here, 
When all the blossoms of the heart are fled. 
To muse on thee and mourn, with bitter tear, 
The cold, the Jost, the beautiful, the dead ; 
But, as life’s stars in loneliness depart, 
Thy memory still, amid the deepening gleom, 
Will shine upon the rains of my heart __ 
Like a lone fire-fly on the midnight tomb, 


LAMENT. 
J had a friend—that friend was dear— 
Of modest soul—of heart sincere ; 
Who all my griefs would ever share, 
And sympathise in every care. 
I found her ever stil! the same, 
In word—in deed—friend as in name, 


j, MISORELASAOUS: 





WHITTIER. 

This author’s writings, by all lovers of poet- 
ry, we believe are much admired and applaud- 
ed. With the emotions and passions of the | 
mind, he seems to be engaged, for the most | 
part—and seeks less for wild conceits, * beau- i 
tiful, when detected.’ His versification 15 vig~ | 
orous excessively, and his conceptions are an- 
imated, and graphic, and full of deep interest. 
He does not strive to obtain words of beauty 
and ornament, but. transcribes his feelings, or 
the pictures of his imagination in correct aD 
fresh language. 

His eye is open on nature and her forms ; 
and the whole broad scene, which he may be 
creating, rises before him peculiarly definite ; 
not distant and dim, but near to his organ of 
vision—each portion bright and full, even to 
truth, as if drawn up by the power of a tele- 
scope. . 

There is a tendency in this accomplished | 





manner of Crabbe, some of the darker feelings 
of the human heart. The sunlight of his gen- 
ius does not always silver over, and shoot 
through the cloud, in his mental vision, light- 
ing it up into pleasing brightness; but leaves 
some parts of it dark and shaded, so that the 
| scene which is rising, becomes deeply shad- 
owed and loaded with a heaviness, which casts 
a gloom on the gazing soul. We trust that 
this tendency will be checked, as much as 
possible; or, at the Jeast, that this poet will 
not hazard such picturings, for the sake of dis- 
playing a power, which he, doubtless, pos- 
sesses, 

It is to Whittier, in our opinion, that the 
American public ought to look for a long and 
elaborate poem, which may redeem the poet- 
ical profligacy of our poets ; and we trust that 
he will be induced to commence one, for we 
believe that there is no one—and we except 
not the poets of high name among us—who 
would succeed so well.—The Shrine. 

















MASTERS AND APPRENTICES. 


The following instructive letter was written 
| by Dr. Franklin to his sister—Mrs. Mecum 





| her son, his nephew, familiary called Benny. 
| Benny was an apprentice toa Mr. 
| New-York. The letter is copied from Mr. 
| Sparks’ collection of ‘Franklin’s Familiar 
| Letters,’—a work of rare value :— 
Puivapevpuia, (date uncertain.) 

Dear Sister,—I received your letter, with 
| one for Benny and one for Mr. Parker, and al- 


‘ 
as you observe, do not amount to much. I 
he had written to you those accusations of his 
acquaintance with his master, who lived some 
pious, and conscientious man; so that New- 
very much in his accounts, and have wronged 
Benny too, ifhe says Benny told him such 
things, for I am contident he never did. 


As to the bad attendance afforded him in 
| the sinall-pox, 1 believe, if the negro woman 





‘ 
| 
‘ 


| did not do her duty, her master or mistress 


} 


' 


| Sick at that time, and her child also. 


| in general, all he charges her with in particu- 
! 


lar, is, that she never brought him what he 


| called for, directly. 
| other sick people, a little mmpatient, and per- 


| haps might think a short time long, and some- 
times call for things not proper for one in his 


condition. 


As to clothes, I am frequently at New York, 
and I never saw him unprovided with what 
was good, decent and sufficient. I was there 
/no longer ago than March last, and he was | 
| then well clothed, and made no complaint to 


me of any kind. I heard both his master and 


writer, we perceive, to picture out, after the 


/—concerning the conduct and government of 


arker of 


so two of Benny’s letters of complaint, which 
should have had a very bad opinion of him if 
master which you mention ; because from long 
years in my house, | know him to be a sober, 


port, to whom you seem to have given too 
much credit, must have bar. Mr: Parker 


| would, if they had known it, have had that 
But Mrs. Parker was herself 
And 
| though he gives the woman a bad character 


I suppose he was like 


, mistress call upon him on Sunday morning to 
get ready to go to meeting, and tell hinmofhis 





ation. His master has, by this post, desired 

me to write to him about his staying out of 
nights, and refusing to give an account where 

he speuds his time, or in what company. I do 

not wonder at his correcting him for that. if 
he was my own son, I should think his master 

did not do his duty by him, if he permitted it, 

for to be sure it is the high road to destruction. 

And I thirik the correction very light, and not 
likely to be very effectual, if the strokes left 

o marks, : 

. I never knew an apprentice contented with the 

clothes allowed him by his master, let them be 
what they would. Jemmy Franklin when with 
me, was always dissatisfied and grumbling. 
When I was last in Boston, his aunt bid him 
go toa shop and please himself, which the 
gentleman did, and bought a suit of clothes on 
my account, dearer by one half, than any I 
ever afforded mysef, one suitexcepted ; which 
I meution only to show you the nature of 
boys. 

q i am, with love to brother and all yours, and 
duty to mother, to whom I have not time now 


LOAN TO A HIGHWAYMAN. 


uaker was stopped between Brentford 

aid Vendo by a highwayman, who demanded 
his money—the Quaker answered, ‘* Well, 
friend, if thou art in want of money I will lend 
thee some. The same demand and answer 
were repeated several times, till the highway- 
man became impatient, and the Quaker reluc- 
tantly gave up all his cash, which was very 
considerable. The highwayman then perceiv-_ 
ing the Quaker to have a better horse than 
his own, insisted on_his exchanging. The 
Quaker answered, ‘ Well, friend, if thou think- 
est my horse will be of more service to thee 
than thine own, thou shalt have him —and ac- 
cordingly they exchanged. On the Quaker’s 
arrival in London, he slackened the reins of 
the highwayman’s horse, and let the animal 
take his own course—the horse stopped at a 
livery stable in Holborn, the Quaker alighted, 
and when the hostler. came, inquired if he 
knew the horse ? The hostler answered in 
the affirmative, and that he belonged to Mr. 

, who lived in square. The Quaker 














fo write, your affectionate brother, 


B. FRANKLIN. 





THE OPPRESSED SOUTH. 


Some of q@r southern fellow citizens com- 
plain that the laws passed by Congress to 
counteract foreign legislation, and to protect 
our domestic manufactures, as well as Ameri- 
can labor and capital, embarrass their trade, 
and are producing with them, poverty, distress 
and ruin. ‘T'o all who will dispassionately ex- 
amine the subject, these complaints will be 
found to be visionary and unfounded. It is 
the grain growing states, that have reason to 
complain still of the staté of the markets and 
our foreign trade. 

From Ist October, 1831, till 30th Septem- 
ber, 1832, there were imported into Penn. 
from foreign countries, goods, &c. amounting 
to the sum of $10,678,358, 

And yet from Pennsylvania there 
was exported in the same year 


South Carolina with a population of only 
581,458, more than one half of whom are 


more than two millions of dollars. 


millions of dollars. 
commerce who are the sufferers? 
the southern planters. 


sold in her market. 


capital and Domestic Manufactures. 


grain grower of the Middle States. 








of three sugar plantations in Fast Florida. 
The first plantation produced to each 
hand for the year, 


The 2d plantation, 
3d do 


slaves, has received during the last year for 
her agricultural produce, nearly eight millions 
of dollars, whilst Penn. with a population of 
1,347,672, received for the whole export of her 
domestic produce and manufactures, little 


Alabama with a population of 308,997, more 
than one third of whom are slaves, received 
as above for her cotton and sugar, nearly three 
In this state of trade and 
Surely not 
It is to be remember- 
ed, that the greate8t part of our imports are 
from England, which does not admit a barrel 
of our Flour, or a bushel of our wheat, to be 
The duties of. foreign 
Flour and Grain, are so great, as to exclude 
them frum the Eiriylish inarket, except in a 
season of scarcity to prevent a famine, and 
yet Southern planters tell us that it is unreas- 
onable to impose duties on British Manufac- 
tures, for the protection of our own labor, 


The total of exports of product as stated, 
shows that the labor of the South is, under the 
existing laws, much better paid for, than in 
the grain growing and free labor state of 
Penn; and even if the product of single plan- 
tations be considered, with reference to the 
labor used on them, they equally show the ad- 
vantages of the Southern planter, over the 


In the Savannah Republican of May 29th, 


is a statement of the produce for the last year, 


$372 
370 








| took no further notice, but left the horse and 
jis address. The next day the highwayman 
' broucht the Quaker’s horse, and told the hos 
tler he had sold his own horse, and purchased 
| another—when, to his great surprise, the hos- 
\tler informed him of his horse being brought 
|home, and what passed at the time. The 
\hicghwayman went to the Quaker’s house, who 
accosted him with, ‘Well, friend, has: thou 
brought the money I lent thee ? The high- 
wayman said he had, and falling on his knees, 
implored mercy and secresy. ‘T lent thee the 
money,’ said the Quaker, ‘ because my princi- 
ples allow me not to swear even to a robber ; 
pbwill conceal thy name in hopes of thy a- 
Yhendment ; beware how thou spendest thy 
inoney in future, and thou wilt have the less 
occasion to borrow.’ 





Which was most Depraved ?—A shameful 
instance of petty trading in rum is recorded 
by the Elizabethtown Journal of this morning. 
A ‘person’ in that place has been long in the 


MORAL. 








[From Blackwood’s Magazine.} 

RETURN—ONCE MORE RETURN. 
Return—once more return, 

Oh wanderer, to thy God ; 
A voice yet on thee calls, 

A finger points the road :-— 
Why wilt thou, sinful, still 

The proffered boon disdain, 
Did Jesus come to save, 

Yet bleed—yet die in vain ? 


Return—trust not to youth, 

To strength, health, wealth, renown ; 
Thine eye-lids may be shut, 

Ere even this day goes down ; 
Where’er thy steps are bent, 

Death hovers by thy side, 
Thou knowest not what an hour 

May to thy fate betide. 


Behold the mighty sun,— 
He metes out day by day ; 
Each new moon’s circlet saith, 
‘A month is passed away :’ 
Preach not unto thy heart 
The seasons as they roll?— 
‘ Nearer and nearer draws 
To judgment-seat thy soul !’ 


‘ Return ! ’—the promise saith, 
‘Hark! wayward wanderer, ho! 
Thy sins, as scarlet red, 
Shall white be made as snow! 
Trust in the Saviour, trust,— 
Against sin’s torrent strive ; 
Thy faith shall make thee whole! 
The soul that hears shall live ! 


‘ Before the Lord cast down 
The burthen of thy sin, 
The old man and his deeds, 
And a new life begin ; 
So walking in the light 
By Revelation given, 
Through darkness and through death, 
Thy path shall lead to Heaven,’ 


[For the Liberator.] 

CONCERT OF PRAYER FOR THE ABOL. 
TION OF SLAVERY. 

Mr. Enprror:— 





of. 4 phe — eon habit of dealing out to a poor husband and fa- 
Wheréartethe same year there 2% ther for a ee neg se eaeais 
was imported into S. Carolina, © 1,213,725 | Suid, knowing that naan ey” On a late Satur- 
And the exports of her domestic ly were deprived o hee ei ont tac ge 
produce were, 7,685,833 day night, the miserable victim app Y 
- noe ae ; _ apy Fn te received his customary dose for a pair of his 
4e JiLS : ge 


children’s shoes—a little worn! 
last. 
less drunkard was a corpse. The 
der survives to enjoy the profits of his trade 


Newark Daily Advertiser. 


Process or Maxine a Pair or Scissors 


times set down at ten guineas in an invoice 
whole thousands of scissors of another descrip 


the East Indies, which fetch no more thar 


somewhat about three pence adozen. A hal 
crown pair is made in the following way 


quantity necessary for the shank and bow 


veloped by hammering. 
putting the article into the fire to soften it 











held in proper position. 
| taken under the protection of the grinder, wh« 
| gives to the blade that peculiar flexed surface 


| which is so essential to the constitution of a 
The blades are then placed 
jin the hands of the women, who make the 


| pair of scissors. 


the ‘retailer’s’ counter, without money, andj upon in the Liberator of July 27 


It was the 
In less that twenty-four hours the hap- 
ven- 


Truly, ‘the worst enemy of man is man.’— 


Simple as a pair of scissors appears to be, yet 
it is no less true, that the cost of the work- 
manship is greater in proportion to the first 
cost of the raw material, than it is in almost 
any other instance of a hardware article. ‘The 
diversity of shape is not greater than the va- 
riety of price ; for whilst a single pair is some- 


tion are sent yearly to South America and 


The blade is forged on the anvil from a bar 
fof steel, and is cut off with a chisel, with the 


The rough blade is called the mould, and a 
small hole is punched through it, which is 
nothing more than the rudimentary state of 
the bow, which is afterwards completely de- 
The next process is 


after which it is submitted to the filer, who 
gives it the necessary symmetry, and whose 
especial duty it is to bore the hole for the con- 
necting screw, by which the two blades are 
In this state it is 2. 





The friends of the oppressed, being calf 
wi, to cy 
press their views relative to the adoption of 
the first Monday in each month, as a dayo 
Prayer for the Abolition of Slavery, and fx 
the amelioration of the condition of the col. 
ed people, both bond and free ; we most hey. 
tily approve of the object, and fully believe ig 
the mighty power of prayer, in shaking the 
-| system of siavery and prejudice to its founds. 
tion; and that this lever, by the blessing ¢ 
God, in the hand of his people, will yet ni: 
and elevate to their proper stations, those wh 
are depressed and borne down under their w. 
cumulated burdens. It is exceedingly des- 
able that a proper time should be fixed wpm 
>} for that purpose. Our impression is, that the 
, | last Monday evening in every month, woul 
, | be most proper occasion for 4 National Ci» 
fj cert of Prayer for the Abolition of Slavry 
>} and the amelioration of the condition of Colored 
People, both bond and free. We offer the fi 
lowing reasons for our conclusions: 

1. Slavery is a national sin. On thise- 
count, the people, as 2 nation, should confes 
and forsake this sin. The evening is the mut 
suitable time, as it would afford a great pat 
of the Christian community an opportunity ¢ 


| uniting in those services, which they wotl 


necessarily be prevented from attending u 
the day time, on account of their various ti 
cations. 

Those who are held in bondage, sit 
the toils of the day, would retire to the thront 
of grace, to pour forth their souls to the hea 
er and answerer of prayer. They would iar 
a pleasing satisfaction of reflecting, that & 


) 


frequent'y 


about cloth 
extraordina 
willing to e 


too late, and he made not the least objection 


vade going to meeting, for [ believe 


delaying and shuffling till it was 


es, 


I did not think it any thing | 
ry that he should be sometimes | 


| The aggregate as given is that 79 hands 
| produced $30,600, which is 387 dollars for 
| each hand, and greatly exceeds the average 

product of the free labor of the North. 
not marvellous, that our Southern fellow citi- 


Is it 


it is the case with all boys, or almost all. I 


have brought up four or five myself, and have | 


, tae 
| frequently observed that if their shoes 


| bad, they would say nothing of a new pair till 
1S lav - — ARE EE } lad 
| Sunday morning, just as the bel! rung, when 


| if you asked them why they did not get rea- 
| dy, the answer was prepared, ‘ I have no shoes,’ 
| and so of other things, hats and the like; or if | 


| they knew of any thing that wanted mending, 
| it Was a secret till Sunday morning, and some- 
times I believe théy would rather tear a little, 
than be without an excuse. 

As to going on petty errands, no boys love 
it, but all must do it. As soon as they become 
fit for better business, they naturally get rid 
of that, for the master’s interest comes to their 
relief, 
Benny would exercise a little patience. 

I do not think his going on board the priva- 
teer arose from any ill usage he had received. 
| When boys see prizes brought in, and quanti- 

ties of money shared among the men, and 
their gay living, it fills their heads with no- 
tions, that half distract them, and put them 
quite out of conceit with trades, and the dull 
way of getting money by working. This I 
suppose was Ben’s case, the Catharine being 
just before arrived with three rich prizes ; and 
that the glory of having taken a privateer of 
the enemy, for which both officers and men 
were highly extolled, treated, presented, &c. 
worked strongly upon his imagination, you will 
see, by his answer tomy ] 
I send it to you enclosed. 
ly on the occasion ; and though he might pos- 
sibly, to excuse that slip to others, complain of 
his place, you may see he says not a syllable 
of any such thing tome. My only son, before 
I permitted him to go to Albany, left my house 
unknown to us all, and got on board a priva- 
teer, from whence I fetched him. No one 
im&gined it was hard usage at home that made 
him do this. Every one that knows me thinks 
a too indulgent a parent, as well as mas- 

r. 


[am the more particular, in omer, if possi- 





s were 


In the mean time I should be olad if 


should complain of the market and commercial 
| regulations ? 
is with some individuals in every society, that 
| those persons, who by the bounty of Provi- 
| dence, have least cause to complain are the 

ones who tall®most of their imaginary evils.— 
Franklin Repository. 


ENTERPRISE Or A YANKEE Lapy. Sever- 
al years since, a very respectable young lady 
who was in a state of ‘single blessedness,’ 
opened a milliner’s shop and fancy good store 
In tuis town. 
with success for some time, and made consid- 
erable money; but at length there was a se- 
vere depression in the various departments of 
trade among our citizens, and the milliner suf- 
| fered in common with her neighbors, although 

her complaints at this decline of business were 
by no means as loud as theirs. She had a 
large stock of goods on hand for such an es- 
| tablishment, and not a few of them had be- 
come shop-worn and rusty. As for staying in 
| this dull town any lenger, where there was 
| no prospect either for marriage or money, she 
| said she could not, So she settled up her af- 
| fairs as fast as she could, with a determina- 
| tion to seek her fortune somewhere else, 

She packed up her stock of goods, which 

amounted to between two and three thousand 





| she wrote back tidings to her friend in Ports- 


_ mouth, stating that she had a prosperous jour- 
| ney, had opened a shop, found business brisk, 
| and had sold her merchandize ata profit of 
fiity per cent. She has resided 
| two or three years—has been fortunate in. all 
| her speculations in buying and selling English 
and American Dry Goods—enjoyed fine hea 
and made a great many acquaintances and 
friends. Last and best of all she 
married to a very wealthy wid 





ble, to satisfy your mind about your aon’s situ- 


l si 
Portsmouth Journal, place for her, 


zens, with the advantages which they possess, 


It is however with them, as it 


She prosecuted her business | 


in. Florida | 


475 | bows and the ornaments, and then are return- 
ed to the work-shop, when the nuptials be- 
| tween the two are celebrated, and are made 
| as it were one, or, as the cant phrase is, are 





/made to walk and talk well together. This 
| however, is only a small part of the process 


are hardened by the usual process. 


the completion of their developement. 
are finally returned to the workman, who in- 
serts the screw, and makes the scissors com- 
pletely fit for use. 





A Suorr way ro Be MARRIED.—A young 
couple went, not long since, into the study of 
/a late Judge of our Supreme Court, who by 
virtue ofa commission as Justice of the Peace, 
| Was authorized to solemnize marriage, and de- 
|sired him to marry them. ‘ Very well,’ said 
his honor, whom they found writing, ‘pass me 
| your certificate and you may go.’ The man 
| handed a certificate that the bans had been 
published, but remained. The Judge contin- 
ued his employment until the impatient bride- 
| groom again announced the intention of his 
ivisit. ‘ Very well,’ said the Judge, and again 

pursued his task. After some further delay, 
the neglected applicants once more reminded 
_his honor of their desire to be married. ‘Why 
'go home,’ said the magistrate,‘ you have been 
/ married this half hour.’ And it was true. The 
_law only requires an acknowledgement of in- 
tention before a Justice of the Peace, and a 


letter, is not unlikely. | dollars, and shipped them to East Florida, recognition of that intention by the Justice in 
I wrote him large-} where she went herself also. Inafew months »!8 official capacity. There is no form of 


words necessary to the purpose, nor any cere- 
mony, other than a simple declaration, which 
the Judge did not permit for a moment to dis- 
turb his meditation—Ohio Examiner. 





} 


Ith, | per respecting a young lady who had eloped, | wants listeners to the volumes of li 


_which coneluded as follows:—‘She is most | 


has Just fot pono requested to return to her discon-| them in his native regions, where 

ower, and writes | solate parents ; but if she will not return, she | of slanderers gives premiums to 
kw Maride 3 > ; she | of s g J 

back word that Florida is the lis earnestly desired to send the key of the tea 


‘chest P 





| for in the state just described they are com- | 
| pletely enveloped in fine iron wire, when the 
screw is taken out, and the blades and shanks 
The wire 
being stripped off, the blades are again sent | 
| to the grinder, and at last obtain in his hands 


They| 4. 


| him be held up to universal ¢ xecratio! 
Disconsoratre Parents. An advertise-| finger of scorn be pointed at him: 
ment appeared lately in a London morning pa- | cast out from all human society: 


by calumny can blacken his own 


the same hour, thousands were pleading tet 
cause before the same righteous Judge, — 

3. The master, having retired from # 

business of the day, would have the opporti 
} | nity of reflecting that the Christian commit 
| ty were, with one united voice, pleading wi 
' the Father through the Son for blessing’ 


; “essoyr and the 
| descend, both on the oppressor ane“ 














. * 3 smnder sid 
| pressed. Any reflecting ming, unert® 


: anid feel its guilt 
circumstances, must and would feel Its gu" 
; oning ip-eate 

As the first Monday evening int 


month, is observed as a season of prayer™ 
the secant 


domestic and foreign missions; We 
Scho a 


Monday evening for the Sabbath ’ 
and the third for seamen; it appears 0 ur 
‘| having a Concert on either of the above ei 
nings, would be introducing two sperm ® 
| jects at the same time, and would ult 
| prove injurious to both. The Church we 
| knap Strect have fixed upon the last ge 
evening in each month for this purpose 
they have learned the views of the ents 
prayer on this subject. On the last Mont 
evening in July, we had an opportunity a 
ing at an interesting meeting this me 
While hearing the fervent petitions offeres* 
behalf of both master and slave, we _ i 
strained to say, this is the power ol Got, 8 
the spirit of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. : 
A Frrenp or THE OprRess®® 








{From the Fall River Mesiles 
THE SLANDERER. No. * i 
Of all the animals which a ant 


6 1 
have an existence on the earth, t 





‘ Jy ont 
is the most detestable. He 1s the be yt 
| who serves the devil without me le te 


Jet him v¢ 
When be 
Ss, whie! 
et him s° 
the prince 
those, *” 
characte 


continually flow from his tongue, 
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